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THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN MORALS.*« 


Morat philosophy will, to those who are familiar with our 
northern seats of learning, convey anything but definite ideas ; for 
there the professors who have occupied the chair dignified by that 
title, have long been considered to have a license for sporting over 
any one’s domain. Whether the classes would be instructed in meta- 
physics or mercantile affairs, corn laws or constitutions, our eastern 
empire or Irish Catholics, Edipus himself could not guess ; for there 
was at hand a plausible excuse for every erratic course, in the cer- 
tain truth that, to trace morals up to their source, we must know 
the inmost nature of the moral agent ; and thus we are introduced to 
mental philosophy, with the powers and operations of the human 
mind, which are known by being called forth in the various scenes 
and engagements of life. But what may not these include? The 
whole range of existence, however gross, or however ethereal, may, 
therefore, be claimed by the professor of moral philosophy, who 
chooses to be everywhere at home. 

How natural was it, then, for the lecturer to give to his course 
the direction which best suited his own taste! If his classical lore 
made it pleasant to dilate on the comprehensive grasp and minute 
accuracy of the Stagyrite, metaphysics and might be 
the professor’s theme ; but if he preferred the more ideal world, he 
could with perfect ease theorise to his heart’s content, in Plato’s 
company, on worlds that existed in mind before the birth of 
matter. If poctical, the lecturer could show the feats of imagina- 
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tion which the human mind has achieved, from Homer to Milton ; 
or the poetry that is included in the fine arts—architecture, paint- 
ing, or music. .But if political, he might incontrovertibly prove 
that there is mental philosophy, and morals too, in the tariff and 
steam-engine ; in railroads and the electric telegraph—which may 
involve the fate of nations. In fact, such has been the tendency 
to rove at large, that writers on moral philosophy have usually 
given us three-fourths of a volume before they thought of their pro- 
fessed theme ; and the good sense, or good temper, of their readers 
generally granted an easy pardon, contented with what they could 
get, though far enough from what, as promised, they had a right 
to expect. 

The volume before us is, however, unusually faithful to its title, 
and perhaps some portion of this praise is en to the mournful 
story of the writer. He was kept close to the moral by means of 
the eternal world. It will, therefore, not surprise our readers to 
be told that the work is posthumous, and, perhaps, they will sus- 
pect that it made itself so; for a maiden production like this, 
left to be published by his friends, may be supposed somewhat like 
a child whose birth was its parent’s death. Who will wonder if 
this should involve some loss to the offspring ? 

We are accordingly told that ‘the author passed his examination 
at the London University in May, 1840;’ and no reader of the 
book will be surprised that he was highly commended for his 
attainments in the numerous departments of learning in which he 
was examined, and more especially by the examiners in mental and 
moral philosophy, who recommended him to write on these sub- 
jects. But, unless the consuming fire within were strangely con- 
cealed, we should say, how could they be so cruel as to advise this 
overwrought, precocious student to anything but relaxation in 
country air? Their advice, however, was probably given in a 
moment of excitement by force of admiration for the attainments 
of the candidate for academic honours. The disease which carried 
him off was even then undermining his frame, and was soon to 
rob the world of one that might have instructed it for many years, 
The poetic imagery of Kirke White which was illustrated in him- 
self, we see here also proved a fearful truth— that the collegiate 
honours of a premature genius are a beautiful mask hiding a 
death’s head.’ Spalding won the laurels, and lost, first his country, 
and then his life. He was soon compelled to exchange our land 
of fogs and frosts for the beauteous sky of Italy. There, however, 
he permitted not the remedy to try its full effect, but, as usual, 
showed the ruling passion strong in sickness, as in death. For two 
years he laboured on the work before us, which, it is scarcely 


necessary to say, was the fruit of many precious toils of which he 
collected the disjecta membra. 
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He returned, in the spring of 1842, with an impoverished frame 
and a well-stored portfolio—more frequent companions than man 
imagine. Intent on his favourite pursuits, he hoped to accomplish 
a task, exciting to any one, but dreadful to one so intellectual, so 
exciteable, and so far gone—the passing through the press of a 
maiden effort of authorship. But it became so manifest that to 
remain in England till this was accomplished would be death, that 
he escaped an English winter by a voyage to the Cape of Good 
Hope, in September, 1842. Consumption seems to prompt to efforts 
of every kind, and sets the mind on changes, often obviously too 
arduous for the invalid; and on the voyage we are told of a scene 
of suffering, which ended in his arrival at Cape Town in a state 
that precluded all hope of benefit from any earthly clime. He 
was himself now sensible that his sojourning here was nearly at an 
end, and accordingly ‘spoke of his departure with frequency and 
composure.’ Three weeks after his arrival in Africa, he was seized 
with violent spasms, and his medical attendant pronounced his 
dissolution near. But he was of that happy class (alas! too small) 
that can bear to be told this; for on being asked if he had any 
dread of death, he said, ‘No.’ The Rock of ages, to which he had 
fled, sustained him when ‘ heart and flesh failed.’ 

Yet the Christian who is satisfied of his own safety and bliss 
is often left the more free to feel for others : and here was a young 
husband and father, who had several lives to care for, when his 
own was out of danger’s reach. The partner of his days had left 
children and friends in England, and displayed the heroism of love 
by which woman is ennobled—crossing the ocean with him, uncer- 
tain whether she should promote his recovery, and return with him 
to their home, or smooth his dying pillow, and leave his ashes in a 
foreign land. He therefore poured his anxiety for her into the 
bosom of the Rev. E. Williams, a missionary at Cape Town, who 
naturally reminded the sufferer of the words which have comforted 
so many husbands and fathers in death,—‘ Leave thy fatherless 
children, I will preserve them alive; and let your widows trust in 
me, saith the Lord.’ The fulfilment of the promise seemed to 
open to the anxious mind, when the missionary said, ‘ Mrs. 
Spalding can remain with us, as long as we are in the colony, and 
as we intend to return to England in a few weeks, we shall feel 
great pleasure in taking her under our protection.’ The grasp of 
a hand about to quit its hold of all on earth, expressed the satis- 
faction of the mind and the thankfulness of the heart. 

‘It is hard,’ said one in similar circumstances, ‘ to leave the world 
without having done anything good in it ;” but the last words which 
the author of this volume uttered were an expression of delight at 
having lived to finish it. A first-born child is scarcely dearer than 
such a first publication. Think, ye who feel the fatigue of mental 
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labour, how sweet it is to have attempted anything in our earthl 
pilgrimage to ‘serve our generation according to the will of God, 
and then fall asleep.’ Mr. S. departed in his thirty-sixth year. 
We are informed that one of his most intimate friends, with whom 
he had been in the habit of conversing on the contents of this 
volume, when in manuscript, kindly superintended its progress 
through the press. He has well performed his task, for the book 
is beautiful, and correct, with the exception of some proper names 
department in which it is easier to find faults than to escape 
them. 

Such men as Spalding are those whom we wish to see becoming 
moral philosophers; for though we have animadverted on the 
strange things that have been called moral philosophy, we feel 
no regret that some authors have so frequently forgotten their 
theme. A French professor has given a European celebrity to 
the land of John Knox, without knowing the changes that have 
come over the Scotch. Thus we are told that to the philo- 
sophers of Scotland belongs the honour of having preceded 
those of Germany, by about half a century. Hutcheson, Smith, 
and Reid preceded Kant; and the Scotch philosophy is said to 
have derived its enlightened spiritualism from the severe morality of 
Presbyterianism introduced by Knox. For, says Victor Cousin, 
Presbyterianism has two grand features,—independency and aus- 
terity. It repels Episcopal domination. The only reper 
which it admits is an assembly of ministers, who are nearly equal. 
The Presbyterian church founded by Knox is said still to retain 
the impress of the genius of its founder. It is then compared by 
Cousin to the Jansenism of France. But all this fine theorising 
arises from ignorance of the state of things in Scotland, when 
Reid, Smith, Robertson, and Dugald Stewart were its philosophers. 
Far enough were these from the spirit of Knox; and they who 


know the real facts of the case smile at Cousin’s non causa pro. 


causa, while we admire the cosmopolite liberality that dares to give, 
even in France, the honour due to Britons. When the scepticism 
of Hume, which led him to afford an asylum to Jean Jacques, 
threatened to operate in England, as Voltaire and Rousseau were 
doing in revolutionary France, then the philosophers took alarm 
at their own work, and a better kind of moral system was allowed 


to have some claim to the title of common sense. It was the genius . 


of Dr. Chalmers that, by introducing a more Christian philosophy, 
prepared the way for a return to the spirit of Knox. But this 
was at the price of a disruption and the formation of a free 
church. 

Of the work before us we may say, in magnis ausus sat. Mr. 8. 
owns his obligations to Bishop Butler, Sir James Mackintosh, to 
Drs. Payne, Brown, and Wardlaw. 
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‘The occasion which gave rise to the present volume may interest some 
readers. The author had been, for some time, preparing for the ministry. 
During his study he had often felt deeply grieved at the spirit of division 
and strife exhibited by the church on minor matters, when so important an 
object as the present and eternal welfare of man was, in a great measure, 
confided to her by the Saviour himself. Want of health, after his studies 
were concluded, obliged him to retire to the continent, for two years—which 
period he determined to devote to the philosophy of that great principle 
which he had previously determined to make the great theme of his min- 
istry, should he ever be able to take upon himself that important office. 

‘He cannot help feeling some disappointment that the means he has 
adopted for the restoration of his health have hitherto failed ; if, however, 
by what he has written on this lofty theme, he shall induce others to give it 
that prominence which it deserves, both in conversation and in the pulpit, 
and by this means aid in the great work of exciting the church, forgetful of 
all minor differences, to exert herself for the conversion of the world, with 
all that energy which perfect union and perfect love cannot fail to inspire ; 
he will not only feel well repaid for the mental labour which, amidst much 
bodily weakness, he has expended, but could even receive the loss of health 
itself as a boon of inestimable value, if such a loss were necessary to the 
accomplishment of so great and so desirable an end.’ 


Who can read this without feeling a melancholy interest in the 
work, and an ardent wish that it may be so well read as to pro- 
mote the same generous devotion to the public good, in many who 
are, like the author, looking to the public service of the church, 
but with a better prospect of living for the grand object than he 


enjoyed? The vanity of authorship is so common that we are 
refreshed, delighted, edified (and may we not say, humbled too ?) 
when we read what was the fruit of motives so pure and exalted. 

The contents of the volume will show how closely the author 
adheres to his theme: they are the following :—The importance 
of Ethics, with the influence of Science and Religion on each 
other—The origin of our notions of Virtue and Vice—General 
Laws of Moral Emotions—Moral Obligation—The object of Vir- 
tuous Affections—Duties towards God and Man—Love of Virtue 
—Self-love—Testimony of Scripture—Different theories of An- 
cients and Moderns—Definitions of Virtue as Revealed in Nature 
—and in Scripture. 


His theory unfolds itself in the 22nd page :— 


‘It is from these latter states of consciousness that our notions of right 
and wrong are derived. Every one must be conscious that, on reviewing 
certain states of his mind, he has experienced a certain vivid feeling— 
termed self-approbation, or approving conscience; and that, on reviewing 
certain other states of mind, he has experienced a different feeling, of a 
more painful nature—termed remorse. 

‘So, in considering the conduct of others, every one has, at certain times, 
i erate a certain vivid feeling—termed moral approbation ; and again, 
a feeling of an opposite nature—termed moral disapprobation. There is 
nothing particularly mysterious in this process, for the mind is so created 
and endowed that, when it experiences these emotions, it cannot help 
referring to some cause, and hence the ideas of right and wrong arise, just 
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as it is constituted to receive certain sensations, and to refer these sensa. 
tions to a cause, whence we gain the idea and attain the conviction of a 
material world.’ 


But in page 28 this is more fully developed, shall we say, or 
corrected ? Those moral emotions which arise from our considera- 
tion of the conduct of others—we shall presently show, we must 
look to for our primary notions of virtue. 

This theory seems to require us to sit in judgment on others in 
order to judge ourselves. We believe that Adam had the true 
moral principle in operation, while he dwelt alone, nor can we think 
that virtue requires the existence of any second creature. 

But Mr. S. reasons well on the influence which the fall has 
exerted upon our moral judgments. This has been strangely mis- 
taken by those who thought they did honour to the doctrine of the 
Scriptures on that great calamity, while they contradicted the 
apostle’s statements in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, where the heathen are pronounced inexcusable for disre- 
garding the work of the law written on their hearts. If fallen man 
still has common sense, he has the elements of morals. 

Against Hutcheson’s notion of a moral sense, also, Mr. 8. con- 
tends with great force, and in both these instances our intellectual 
theory makes us approve his views. 

He seems to slide insensibly into the theory of benevolence and 
into that of virtue, consisting in due regard to relations, as appears 
from p. 126. The determination to act in accordance with the 
relation in which we are placed belongs eminently to moral law. 
To suppose love to be the ruling principle in an individual, and to 
suppose him to possess no love to the Divine Being when the 
conception of his character has arisen, is impossible. 

_ On two writers who have preceded him Mr. 8. comments, p. 314, 
and gives high praise to Dr. Brown for his division of the objects 
of mental science into sensations, intellectual states, and emotions. 

He observes that moral philosophy is a branch of theology, and 
accordingly enters into the consideration of the atonement, but in 
a way that intimates his attention to have been more deeply en- 
gaged on the former than the latter. Non omnia possumus omnes. 
Mr. Spalding had scarcely more time upon earth than sufficed for 
the introductory science, but had he been spared, we have no doubt 
that his more mature theology would have been improved. 

In his objections to President Edwards’ theory of virtue, Mr. S. 
agrees with Dr. Payne, Sir James Mackintosh, and indeed most 
writers on moral philosophy. But to us it appears that Edwards 
has been invariably misrepresented, when he appeared to be con- 
futed. Spalding thus states Edwards’ theory: ‘That God is to 
be loved, not so much on account of his supreme moral excel- 
lence, as because in the Divine nature the greatest amount 
or quality of being is contained.’ Now Edwards’ theory is, that 
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virtue consists primarily in benevolence to being in general, and 
secondarily in complaisance in benevolent being; so that our 
regard to any being shall be in proportion to the combined quantity 
of being and benevolence ; just as Newton says, the quantity of 
matter is its sum estimated from density and magnitude combined. 
We have no substratum for virtue till we have being, nor have we 
any object of benevolence, or subject for happiness, till then. All 
other theories of virtue but that of Edwards fail of coming to the 
root of the matter ; and, much as he has been slighted and opposed, 
it would be no great chivalry to undertake to defend him against 
all the world. 

But Mr. Spalding, as a Christian, approaches his system practi- 
cally, and his book cannot be read by our young ministers without 
awakening their minds to profitable action, and producing a stir- 
ring effect on their hearts, like that which the tomb of Achilles 
elicited from Alexander, when he wept to say, ‘Ah, what had he 
done, before he was of my age !’ 

One of the exceptions to the correctness of the volume at which 
we glanced, we must notice. Jno. Hutchinson, as it stands here, 
was the father of the Hutchinsonians, and the author of Moses’ 
Principia, in opposition to Newton’s; but the moral philosopher, 
who removed from Dublin to occupy the professor’s chair at Glas- 
gow, and is the person to whom Spalding refers, was Dr. Francis 
Hutcheson. 

The work is, with this drawback, highly creditable to those who 
have become guardians to a literary orphan, and may well be 
cherished by those who love the memory of its parent. If they 
should not find it received as the importance of the subject and the 
surprising maturity of the young author’s talents may seem to de- 
mand, they must reflect that the theme is not one for the many, 
but for the élite of mankind. Reputations that are to last grow 
slowly as the oak. But young students should use the book, as 
Horace wished to be treated, like a whetstone. 

Love for the dead and the living leads us to close our review 
with the following passage from p. 404 :— 

‘In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to show that all sin must 
be ultimately st we to selfishness. If this is admitted, the conversion of 
@ sinner consists simply in destroying the principle of selfishness, and 
erecting in its stead the principle of benevolence or love. But by what 
means is such a change to be effected? We may address ourselves to the 
sinner, point out the consequences of his conduct, and show him that the 
course he is pursuing leads to misery and death, but by so doing we only 
appeal to the principle of self-love; and it is evident that such an appeal 
cannot excite ip the mind the principle of benevolence. On this subject 
philosophy cannot return any answer, she is completely silent, or if she 
speaks it must be to confess that it is not by might, nor by power, but by 
the Spirit of the living God that so mighty a transformation is effected.’ 


Who would not wish that such a thinker might have lived to be 
a preacher ? 
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IL. 
THE DESIGN AND PLAN OF THE APOCALYPSE.* 


Tue seven epistles to the churches were preceded by a symboli- 
cal representation of Him who is the first and the last, the living 
One who died, but now lives for ever and ever. The seven seals 
were preceded by another symbolical scene, which represented the 
supreme Creator of all things, and the sacrifice for human guilt, the 
Saviour of mankind. These visions present the objects to which, 
really or professedly, they were consecrated, to whom each of the 
following series refers. So, in like manner, the seven vessels of 
plagues are preceded by symbolical representations of those evil 

owers, to whose service they are devoted, on whom the succeeding 
judgments are denounced. The description given of the adversaries 
of the church of Christ is necessary to our knowledge of the per- 
sons to whom the prophecy now refers; for they are described 
simply as the votaries of the dragon, or of the beast, or of his 
image, or of the false prophet. The requisite preparatory informa- 
tion having been given im the preliminary visions, together with 
suitable warning and encouragement, the visions of judgment are 
now introduced. The preliminary visions differ from the intro- 
ductory, in that the former are partly historical, and contain no 
reference to the following scenes; while the latter are wholly pro- 
phetical, and announce the approaching doom which is subse- 
quently depicted. 

To the visions of the seven vessels of plagues, which are exhibited 
in the sixteenth chapter, there are three introductory visions, and 
three conclusory. The yor! of this series, from chapter xiv. 6, to 
chapter xix. 10, is made evident by the references to Babylon, with 
which it both begins and ends. The introductory visions, which 
are contained in the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters, are these; 
first, the proclamations of three angels,—second, the visions of the 
harvest and the vintage,—and third, the conqueror’s song, with 
the commission given to the seven destroying angels. The con- 
clusory visions are,—first,an angel’s narrative respecting Babylon, — 
second, another angel’s declaration of the destruction of Babylon,— 
and third, songs of exultation, both celestial and terrestrial, on 
account of the overthrow of the dominion of falsehood and wicked- 
ness, and the establishment of that kingdom where only truth and 
righteousness prevail. The figurative representation of the judg- 
ments thus celebrated is given in the seven scenes which accom- 

any the pouring forth of the seven vessels of woe ; these obviously 
orming the central portion of the whole of this series. 

In the first of the introductory visions an angel appears, who flies 


* Continued from page 330. 
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to bear to all nations the announcement of a good which will never 
end. He calls on the whole human race to render homage to the 
universal Creator, because the season for his judgment has at last 
arrived. Another angel follows, who, referring, in the prophetic 
style, to the future as already present, declares that Babylon is 
fallen, having received the punishment she deserved for seducing 
all nations to be unfaithful to their God. Then a third angel suc- 
ceeds, who states that all other votaries of the beast, and of his 
image, will share in the destruction which is primarily referred to 
as the doom of Babylon. Chap. xiv. 6—11. 

It appears very evident that the announcement of eternal good 
- made by the first angel is, not the everlasting Gospel of salvation 
by Christ, but the declaration which he utters respecting the full 
accomplishment of the purposes of God. The mention in these 

roclamations of every nation, and tribe, and race, and people, 
shows that the prophecy does not respect exclusively any one 
country or empire. ‘The ancient prophets sometimes appeared as 
the heralds of judgment; but here, as the coming woes far sur- 
pass in extent and importance any before predicted by men, with 
a grandeur becoming an occasion so awful and momentous, three 
angels are the heralds of the impending calamities. Their voices 
are heard throughout all lands, proclaiming what, according to the 
characters of men, must be tidings of unspeakable joy, or of un- 
utterable woe. 

The second of the introductory visions is preceded by the state- 
ment, that the followers of Christ should maintain their constancy 
under present trials. For the confirmation of their faith and 
hope, the declaration is made by a voice from heaven, and affirmed 
by the Spirit of God, that they who die in the service of Christ are 
more blessed than they who live, since their toil is over, and their 
recompence secured. Then a figure is seen on a bright cloud, with 
a human form and regal dignity, who comes to gather the precious 
fruits of the earth, which are ripe for the harvest. He puts forth 
his sickle, and the earth is reaped. But the earth not only yields 
wheat for the granary of God, it produces also grapes for the wine- 
press of his wrath. To gather these an inferior agent is employed, 
who, under the direction of the angel who has dominion over the 
fire, strips the vine of the earth. Its fruit, which must be trampled 
on and destroyed, is then cast into the press, and therefrom a 
stream issues, deep and far-flowing as a river. Chap. xiv. 12—20. 

The gathering of the corn-harvest is often used in the Scriptures 
as a figure of the reception of the righteous to that better state, 
which is prepared for them, and for which they are prepared.* The 
vintage, and the treading of the winepress, are often employed as 


* Matt. xiii. 88; Luke iii. 17; John iv. 35. 
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figures of the removal of the wicked from the earth, and their 
destruction.* The marked distinction made in the representation 
of the agents in these two scenes, confirms the conclusion that 
here they have this different application. The crowned human 
form, seated on a cloud, can be no other than He who has the keys 
of death and of hades,—the Redeemer of men. While the angel 
who has dominion over the fire is obviously the executioner of 
Divine vengeance. In the two previous series the visions of en- 
couragement for the followers of Christ are placed after the visions 
of judgment; here they are placed before. When angels’ voices 
had proclaimed the destruction which was about to come on the 
wicked, the safety of the followers of Christ is declared by a voice 
from heaven; and God himself testifies to their happiness after 
death. Still further to strengthen the trust, and increase the joy, 
of those who in the Christian conflict might become the victims of 
persecution, the death of all true Christians is represented by 
imagery of the most pleasing character. To them the close of life, 
whenever and however it may come, is the time of harvest, when 
that which is gathered is fully ripe. No minister of wrath is allowed 
to touch them; but the Saviour’s hand collects all who have con- 
fided in him. ‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints.’ But the death of the wicked is not like theirs, and it is 
represented by a very different image. The angel of wrath has 
dominion over them: and they are collected to be destroyed. 
These visions have their fulfilment, in part, as each successive 
generation of mankind passes away from the earth. But a more 
complete and manifest accomplishment 1s reserved for the last 
great day. 

In the third of the introductory visions the seven angels are seen, 
who are to execute the last series of the judgments of God. Before 
they receive their commission to pour out their vessels of plagues 
on the votaries of the beast, the followers of Christ who had 
resisted this evil power, and had become its victims and its victors, 
appear triumphant before God. On a bright pavement, which, 
like a crystal sea, extended before the throne, they stand with 
harps for praise; and in a song like that which celebrated Egypt’s 
destruction and Israel’s deliverance at the Red Sea, but referring to 
a more dreadful overthrow and to a more glorious salvation, they 
extol the power, and justice, and universal dominion of the Most 
High. Then as the seven angels with the trumpets were repre- 
sented standing by the altar of incense, so now the seven angels 
with the vessels of plagues are represented coming forth from the 
tabernacle in priestly array. They receive from one of the four 
beings seven vessels filled with the wrath of God, and the sanctuary 


* Tsaiah lxiii. 3,4; Lam. i. 15; Joel iii. 13. 
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itself is filled with dense smoke, so that none can enter it. A voice 
from within directs these messengers of vengeance to proceed to their 


allotted service, and execute the just sentence of God. Chap. xv. 
xvi. 1, 


In the last of the preliminary visions, the Jewish church was ex- — 


hibited in a state of security and blessedness. The voices and the 
harps of the hundred and forty-four thousands were heard before the 
throne. In the last of the introductory visions all who gain a vic- 
tory over the world are presented in a similar condition. The two 
visions correspond. The coming forth of the destroying angels 
from the sanctuary, and the fearful display of the presence and 
power of God there, also correspond to the casting of fire from the 
altar on the earth, and to the lightnings and thunders, which pre- 
ceded the blowing of the seven trumpets. These signs indicate, in 
a simple and solemn manner, that the predicted calamities are the 
righteous judgments of God, and that they are greatly to be feared. 

In each of these introductory visions there are references to the 
servants of Christ on the one hand, and to the servants of Satan 
on the other. The proclamation of good, the vision of harvest, 
and the song of victory, respect the former: while the associated 
statements and scenes refer to the latter. Viewed altogether they 
form a most sublime and appropriate introduction to the following 
visions of judgment. There is nothing disorderly or superfluous. 
Every part contributes, in regular connexion with the rest, to the 
lessons of salutary warning, or encouragement, which the whole of 
the section appears designed to afford, as a proper preparation for 
the scenes of woe which are next to be presented. The introductory 
visions intimate that the visions of judgment which follow have 
respect to Babylon, and to all the worshippers of the beast. But 
this is all. Who are meant by the inhabitants of the great city, 
and why they are connected with the other votaries of worldly 
power and policy, and yet distinguished from them, will appear 
when we consider the conclusory visions, which all respect Babylon 
exclusively. 

The first of the seven angels pours his vessel on the earth, and 
the men who worship the beast and his image are afflicted with 
painful ulcers. The second angel pours his vessel on the sea, and 
it is changed into blood, so that all living beings therein are 
destroyed. The third angel pours his vessel on the rivers, and 
they too become blood. ‘The justice of God is acknowledged in 
destroying thus those who destroyed his servants. The fourth 
angel pours his vessel on the sun, and by its burning heat it 
becomes a means of dreadful torture. Yet, though men are so 
severely punished, they continue in their impenitence. Chap. 
xvi. 2—9. 


The correspondence between these four visions, and the first 
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four of the preceding series, is very obvious and remarkable. In 
both the same objects are presented, and in the same order. The 
land, the sea, the rivers, and the sun, are in succession affected by 
the judgments of God. These plagues are, however, more extensive 
and more dreadful than those connected with the first four trum- 
pets. They resemble some of the plagues of Egypt ; and, in like 
manner, they manifest the power and justice of God, but fail to 
subdue the impenitence of men. These visions are stated to refer 
to the votaries of the beast and his image, but there is nothing 
else to restrict their application. 

The fifth angel pours his vessel on the beast’s throne, the capital 
of his dominion. Darkness overspreads his empire, and his sub- 
jects are afflicted with the most dreadful misery, receiving no 
protection from that in which they trusted, yet persisting in their 
rebellion against God. The sixth angel pours his vessel on the 
Euphrates, whence the ministers of God’s wrath had often issued 
in ancient times, and its waters are dried up, as when ancient 
Babylon was taken, that no obstacle may lie in the way of those 
now summoned to execute his judgments. To resist these invaders 
a great preparation is made, but in vain. By the three adversaries, 
the dragon, the beast, and the false prophets, three impure and 
deceitful spirits are sent forth to assemble all the kings of the 
world, and to draw them on to their impious and hopeless conflict 
against the Almighty. No account is given of this battle; but 
the issue is clearly indicated by the exhortation and the statement 
which follow. Christians are exhorted to watchfulness that they 
may be ready for the coming of the Lord. Their adversaries are 
said to be gathered together at a place of fearful omen, the name 
of which history had associated with terrible defeat and slaughter.* 
The seventh angel pours his vessel in the air: and then the judg- 
ments of God are said to be consummated. Lightnings, thunder, 
and an earthquake, follow. The cities of the world are all over- 
thrown. Among these Babylon is particularly mentioned, as 
receiving merited punishment from God. The islands and the 
mountains flee away, and heavy hail descends to complete the 
overthrow of those who in their destruction continue impenitent. 
Chap. xvi. 12—21. 

These three visions of judgment, like the last three of the former 
series, represent the increasing terribleness of the judgments of God 
on those who persist in their rebellion against him, and in their 
subjection to his adversaries. And as the imagery employed in the 
latter visions of judgment on the heathen was seen to be especially 
appropriate to the votaries of idols, so a similar propriety may be 
discerned in the figures which are used here. To represent the 


* Judges v. 19; 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 30; 2 Chron. xxxv. 22; Zech. xii. 11. 
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calamities which will come on the votaries of the world, the wor- 
shippers of force and of fraud, of tyranny and superstition—an 
empire is exhibited enveloped in gloom and darkness, exposed to an 
invading and irresistible army, and shaken by an earthquake that 
turns all its cities into ruins. We are taught here that the throne 
of earthly dominion can afford no protection against the wrath of 
God, that all are the victims of delusion who expect to prosper in 
their opposition to the kingdom of Christ, and that whatever is 
adverse to his authority—governments, cities, armies, and all other 
institutions and societies of men—will, at length, be certainly and 
utterly overthrown. The figurative reference to Armageddon, or the 
mountain of Megiddo, accords with the figurative reference to the 
river Euphrates, which occurs in the sixth scene, both of this and 
of the preceding series. The lightnings, thunders, voices, and 
hail, which follow the pouring out of the seventh vessel, are a 
repetition of the imagery which, at the blast of the seventh trum- 
pet, indicated the final judgment of God upon the disobedient. 
The whole of this series of visions exhibits, most distinctly and 
impressively, the judgments of God as coming one after another, 
with augmented terribleness, upon those who are the votaries of 
eo and superstition, who are the subjects of Satan’s government. 
esides the Jews, who rejected the Saviour, and the heathen, who 
worshipped idols, there was, in the apostle’s time, a large class of 
persons who were opposed to the government of Christ, and this 
class has since continually increased. They belonged not to the 
kingdom of heaven, but to that of this world. Together with the 
two other classes, they constitute the world, to which reference is 
so often made in the writings of St. John,—the world which is the 
antithesis to the church of Christ.* They are represented here as 
persisting in their devotedness to the world, through the influence 
of delusions which blind the understanding and harden the heart ; 
and as continuing to reject his authority who rules by truth and 
righteousness and love. The first four symbols in this series, as in 
the preceding, serve to indicate the extent and the severity of these 
judgments. The remaining three, which are distinguished by 
special appropriateness to the subject, enhance the impression of 
the preceding scenes, and point to their application. The general 
character which we have seen belongs to the beast and to his 
image, the general character of the first four symbols of this series, 
the mention in the latter symbols of the kings of the whole world, 
of the cities of the nations, of all islands and mountains,—serve to 
prove that these visions do not refer exclusively to any one nation 
or empire; but that they are general predictions, showing that, 


* John xiv. 22, 27,30; xv. 18,19; xvi. 33; xvii. 16; 1 John ii. 15; 
iii. 13; v. 4, 6, 19. 
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with the unbelieving Jews and impenitent idolaters, the worshippers 
of this world will also perish. The only parts of these seven scenes 
which seem to have reference to some single political events, are 
the drying up of the waters of the Euphrates, and the assembling 
of the nations at Armageddon. But the indefinite and figurative 
character of the other parts of these symbols are sufficient to show 
that these also are to be understood figuratively, and not literally. 
They indicate, in general, the formidable nature of the predicted 
woes, and not the geographical position of the persons referred to.* 

We come now to the three conclusory visions of this series. In 
the last of the seven preceding scenes Babylon was named among 
the cities which were overthrown. Its fall had been announced by 
an angel in the introductory visions ; and now its doom is more 
particularly described. Wherever mentioned, it is so associated 
with the worshippers of the beast and of his image, that it appears 
to belong to the same class. Yet it is so distinguished from the 
rest, so much prominence is given to its history, and so peculiar a 
character is attributed to it, that there must be some important 
difference. What is this Babylon ? 

When the seven angels had poured out all their vessels of 
plagues, and had completed the execution of the righteous judg- 
ments of God, one of them communicates to the writer additional 
information respecting Babylon. He refers to it as a woman 
seated by many streams, who seduces multitudes to wickedness 
and impiety: and intimates that the sentence of the harlot, not the 
significance of the symbol, would be more fully disclosed. What 
has been mentioned in the preceding visions as a magnificent 
city, is now exhibited, in another figure, as a profligate woman. 
In former instances we have seen two symbols combined to furnish 
a representation of the same object, neither alone being sufficient. 
In the first mention of Babylon, its sin is described as whoredom ; 
and as the symbol of a city is used to indicate numbers, wealth, 
and power; so the symbol of a harlot is employed to indicate wick- 
edness and impiety. A woman is seen seated on a scarlet beast, 
—the beast before described as covered with titles of blasphemy, 
and having seven heads and ten horns. She is arrayed in sunk 


* The suppositions that the frogs have peculiar reference to Frenchmen, 
and that this series is a prophecy of the wars, and calamities, and evil con- 
sequences of the first French revolution, appear to us very extraordinary. 
We do not know any more remarkable instances of the effect of time and 
place on the opinions of a commentator, than some interpretations of the 
Hore Apocalyptica. Who, but an English clergyman of the nineteenth 
century, could have discovered that the harpers on the crystal sea, in the 
last of the introductory visions, (chap. xv.) were the evangelical members of 
the English Established Church, the faithful ones of the politically-ascended 
witnesses, at the straits of Dover, praising God for the overthrow of the 
French Emperor ? 
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apparel, and decked with meretricious ornaments, and holds in her 
hand the enticing cup of intoxication and impurity. A name ap- 
pears on her forehead, but itis the word secrer. It is stated that 
this symbol corresponds to the symbol before given. The harlot 
and Babylon are one. She is a leader in the practice and pro- 
motion of wickedness, and revels in the slaughter of the saints. 
At this spectacle the apostle is greatly astonished. Chap. xvii. 1—6. 

In the first of the preliminary visions the true church is repre- 
sented as a woman; and in subsequent visions it is again referred 
to as a bride, and as a city. On this account, as well as on account 
of the general usage of this figure in the Old Testament, we must 
regard the harlot as a symbol of the false church.* The new 
Jerusalem and the bride represent one religious society; Babylon 
and the harlot are corresponding symbols of another. She is 
seated on the beast; that is, she is for a while supported by the 
worldly power which, with others, she has consented to acknow- 
ledge and honour. She also joins in persecuting the followers of 
Christ. Thus the service which the false prophet had rendered to 
the beast, is repaid by the service which it renders to the harlot. 
The history of Christendom presents too evidently the fulfilment of 
this prediction. The prophecy of the symbol exactly accords with 
the verbal predictions of St. Paul, already referred to. Has there 
not been in every land, where the Gospel of Christ has been 
preached, an apostacy from the faith, characterised by worldliness 
and wealth, by deception and cruelty; subservient to the power of 
governments, and supported thereby; the promoter of falsehood 
and impiety, and the persecutor of truth and righteousness? No 
large society of professed Christians has long been entirely exempt 
from this wickedness. But, on the other hand, none can be justly 
described as consisting only of those who bear the mark of the 
beast. The word of God refers to objects, not according to the 
titles which they may bear among men, but according to the 
character which they possess in his sight. Wherever a false 
religion has been preferred to the true, and a false church has 
taken the place of the true church of Christ, being sustained by 
power and superstition, and set against the faithful followers of the 
Lord—there we see the counterpart of this symbol, the accom- 
plishment of this prophecy. Whether it bear the name of Mahomet 
or of Christ, whether it be styled the Greek church or the Arme- 
nian, the Abyssinian or the Coptic, the Roman or the Protestant, 
is of no consequence. It is the nature of the object only that the 
symbol exhibits, and to this alone the prophecy directs our attention. 

When the apostle beheld this vision he was amazed; not, we 


* Isaiah i. 21; Jeremiah ii. 20, iii. 1; Ezekiel xvi. 15; Hosea ii. 5, 
iv. 15. 
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presume, in perplexity concerning the meaning of the sign, but in 
astonishment at the subservience of worldly governments to the 
false church, of the beast to the harlot; and at the apparent 
triumph of this unholy alliance of force and of fraud. The angel 
intimates that this astonishment will soon cease. What is beheld 
will not continue. The false church will ere long be destroyed by 
the very power which has given it support; and this power, too, 
will at Jest be overthrown. He who is Lord of lords and King of 
kings will then reign everywhere, all that is opposed to his king- 
dom being removed. 

The account which is given by the angel, in the remaining part 

of this chapter, has been regarded by commentators as the most 
difficult passage in the whole book. This may justify our ques- 
tioning the correctness of the supposition, that the words of the 
angel were designed to be explanatory of the symbol; for it is 
scarcely possible that, if so intended, they should be, more than any 
other part, intricate and obscure. Language may be employed to 
complete the representation of an object which a symbol has par- 
tially exhibited, as well as to explain the meaning of the figure. 
We think the statement of the angel is designed for the former 
purpose, and not for the latter, and regard it as a narrative, and 
not as an explanation. The declaration, ‘J will fell thee the secret 
of the woman, and of the beast that carries her,’ v. 7, denotes merely 
that something which was secret was to be made known. This 
secret, we think, is the remainder of their symbolical history, and 
not the realities denoted by these figures. The angel had pro- 
mised, at the commencement of this vision, an account of the sen- 
tence of the harlot ; and this promise is fulfilled in the following 
statements. He had not promised an interpretation, and we cannot 
see that he has given one. The conclusion of the history of the 
harlot is fitted to remove the astonishment which her prosperity 
occasioned ; but no explanatory application would effect the same 
end. That the harlot was Babylon could not be the secret referred 
to, for this was already expressly stated. And if it were designed 
to intimate that the harlot was the city of Rome, we cannot imagine 
any mode less clear and satisfactory than this narrative.* 
- If the account of the angel be viewed as an additional narrative, 
and not as an explanatory interpretation ; and if it be remembered 
that two symbols, a city and a woman, are used as signs of one 
object, then we think much of the difficulty of this passage will 
disappear. 


* That the statements of the angel are not an explanation intentionally 
obscure, to avoid the offence of explicitly predicting the fall of Rome, ap- 
s from this, that the concluding statement, if taken literally, is so clear 
that all would understand it. There was but one real city on seven hills 
having dominion over the kings of earth. 
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The angel’s address, which is contained in the last twelve verses 
of this chapter, consists of three parts. He first speaks only of the 
beast and his dominion, referring to the past, the present, and the 
future. It was, it is not, it will soon rise again from tie abyss, 
and then, after a time, be destroyed. All but the chosen servants 
of God become the subjects of its dominion. Chap. xvii. 7, 8. 

The identity of this symbol with that of the first beast in the 
preliminary visions is evident. The descriptions are similar, and 
the account here given agrees with what is there stated. The 
beast was described as receiving a wound apparently fatal, but soon 
recovering from it. Here it is said to disappear for a time, and 
then toreturn. Both figures are apt representations of the same 
thing,—the cessation, for a brief period, of governmental perse- 
cution, when the Jewish government was enfeebled and over- 
thrown ; and the speedy adoption, by other national powers, of the 
same course. The dominion of the beast is said, as in the former 
vision, to be of vast extent, but of short duration. We have, then, 
in these statements merely a repetition of what has been already 
delivered. The repetition appears designed to show that the beast, 
before exhibited as seeking to destroy the true church, is the same 
with that which is now represented as giving its support to the 
harlot. 

In the second place, having stated that what is about to be 
noticed requires wisdom, the angel speaks of the harlot, and gives 
another symbolical representation of the power which, for a time, 
sustains those who are not the servants of Christ, and oppresses 
those who are. The spiritual discernment requisite to the recog- 
nition of the false prophet, is equally necessary for the recognition 
of the false church. The demand for wisdom is, therefore, repeated 
here. And as the false church is presented under the figure of a 
harlot riding on a beast, to indicate its character and its means of 
support ; so now, to show its magnificence, and the greatness of 
the power which is associated with it in opposition to the church 
of Christ, we have the symbols of a vast city and of a mighty 
empire. The seven heads of the beast who carries the harlot are 
said to correspond to seven hills on which Babylon is built. 
Extent and multiplicity of power are indicated in both representa- 
tions. The hills cannot, we think, be referred to simply as the 
locality of the city, since then the heads of a power adverse to the 
church of Christ would be merely certain elevations of earth and 
stone,—a most incongruous supposition: and the beast and the 
harlot would be one, as the ground and the edifices of a city; but 
every part of the description and narrative shows that the differ- 
ence between them is of great importance. ‘The seven heads of 
the beast, in the one symbol, denote the greatness of the power 
which sustains the harlot, and which is for a while subject to her. 
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The seven hills of the city, in the other symbol, denote the same 
thing: and so the seven heads are seven hills, having one symbolical 
significance. As the symbol of the harlot is now exchanged for 
that of a great city, so the symbol of the beast is also exchanged 
for that of a mighty empire: the one substitution requiring the 
other. The heads of the beast, regarded in connexion with the 
woman, indicate the greatness of the power by which she is sus- 
tained ; and thus correspond to the seven hills of the city. But 
the seven heads, regarded merely as parts of the beast, indicate also 
its many separate powers, which, one after another, assail the 
servants of God, and are successively destroyed; and so the seven 
heads are also seven sovereigns. Of these heads, or sovereigns, five 
have already fallen, one exists, and one will soon appear and con- 
tinue for a time. When all the heads of the beast have fallen, the 
beast still lives: and when the sovereigns of the empire have fallen, 
the empire still remains. The beast has its horns, with which it 
continues to fight; and the empire its inferior authorities, which 
carry on the war. The beast is ultimately destroyed ; and all the 
adversaries of Christ are overcome. Chap. xvii. 9—14. 

In these verses we have presented, under the figure of an em- 
pire, what before was presented under the figure of a wild beast, 
with some important additions. The beast was,—it is not, one of 
its heads being mortally wounded,—it will re-appear, its wound 
being healed. So of the empire, there have been five kings ;— 
there is one, merely existing, on the point of perishing;—and 
another will soon succeed. Thus far the statements respecting the 
empire correspond to the previous statements concerning the beast, 
setting forth the same truths in different imagery. But, besides 
this change of symbol, further instruction is afforded. It might 
naturally be supposed, that the destruction of persecuting govern- 
ments would be the end of persecution: and Christians might be 
tempted to seek release from oppression by joining in rebellion. 
It was, therefore, of much importance that these governments 
should be represented as the agents of the social body, which 
would find new means for attacking the church of Christ, though 
its heads were destroyed. When the supreme powers have been 
removed, subordinate powers have not been wanting, and the world 
has continued, amidst all political changes, its warfare against the 
kingdom of Christ. 

In the third part of the address, the angel describes the sentence 
of the harlot. He states that the streams which form part of the 
representation in which the symbol of the harlot is exhibited, corre- 
spond to the many nations which are connected with the city in the 
other symbolical representation. He then declares that the beast and 
its horns turn at last in fierce hatred on the object which for a while 
they favoured and obeyed: they spoil her of her costly array, 
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devour her flesh, and cast her body to the flames. In yielding for 
atime their support to the patroness of evil, they only fulfil the 
purposes of God, who, though he cannot be the author of wicked- 
ness, must be the author of whatever wicked men possess ; and 
who employs them to accomplish his designs, even if they are 
opposing his will. When, too, at last they destroy the harlot, they 
execute the past sentence of God on her, though they intend it 
not. Having noticed other correspondences between the two 
symbols, the address concludes with the statement, that the woman 
is the great city, which has dominion over the kings of the earth. 
Chap. xvii. 15—18. 

That the woman corresponded to the great city had been 
explicitly declared in the description, for there she is styled 
Babylon the Great. It is therefore impossible that this should 
be the secret promised by the angel. That Babylon had some 
dominion over the kings of the earth had also been stated, for she 
is said to have caused all nations to drink of the wine of her 
whoredom ; and her position on the beast would plainly intimate 
that she shared in the dominion which he exercised. This final 
declaration seems to be made merely to complete the statement of 
correspondences. The secret of the angel, which was to remove 
the apostle’s astonishment, appears to be the doom of the beast 
and harlot, as here described. It was of much consequence that 
the servants of Christ should be assured, by repeated statements 
and sigus, that all that was opposed to his kingdom and church 
would be overthrown. It was greatly for their instruction to know 
that the worldly power, which was the supporter of the false church, 
would become at last its destroyer. It was most important that 
they should ever remember that the temporary prevalence of evil, 
and its final destruction, were under the control of the supreme 
Governor of the universe, who is perfectly wise, just, and good— 
the Almighty, whose designs cannot be improved, whose purposes 
cannot be defeated. These lessons are here afforded. The 
worldly power by which the false church is supported, has already, 
in many instances, become the instrument of its punishment. The 
experience of the past coincides, in part, with the declarations of 
this prophecy; and so confirms the expectation that it will be 
fulfilled, by the destruction everywhere of false churches, through 
= agency of the worldly powers with which they have been 
allied. 

According to this view of the symbol and the narrative, every- 
thing is clear and regular, instructive and important. The symbol 
of the harlot seated on the beast is substituted for the symbol of 
the great city, to indicate the moral character of the object repre- 
sented, and its connexion with the power by which it is at first 
sustained, and afterwards destroyed. What is symbolically pre- 
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sented in the history of the woman and the beast, is also sym- 
bolically represented in the history of the city and the kingdom ; 
that numbers, power, wealth, and magnificence might be exInbited, 
as well as wickedness. The intimation given in the second pre- 
liminary vision, that the dominion of force would end, and that 
they who used the sword would perish by the sword, is here dis- 
tinctly applied to the beast and to the harlot. And the very im- 
portant additional information is given, that the opposition of the 
beast would not cease when its heads were removed; that the 
destruction of the harlot would be effected by the beast itself; 
and that, in all these events, the purposes of Him who ruleth over 
all things would be accomplished. These are statements of high 
moral import, and history confirms their truth. 

The opinion has been so generally entertained in modern times 
that by the harlot—Babylon—and the city on seven hills—the 
city of Rome is referred to;—either pagan Rome, as maintained by 
most Roman Catholic, or papal, as maintained by most Protestant, 
commentators ;—that it is proper to state fully our reasons for 
rejecting this interpretation. It rests chiefly on the assumption, 
that the last statement in the angel’s address is to be taken literally 
as an explanation of the symbol,—the woman being a figure of the 
city which stood on seven hills, and which possessed almost uni- 
versal dominion—the city of Rome. We have stated why we 
regard the address as a narrative, and the number seven as general 
and symbolical. It seems as just to suppose that the dragon has 
precisely seven real heads, as that the beast who aids him has this 
particular number; and as reasonable to fix geographically the 
position of the twelve gates of the New Jerusalem, as to determine 
the locality of the seven hills of Babylon. The inapplicableness of 
many of the statements concerning Babylon to Rome——either 
under the emperors or under the popes—shows that, whatever 
correspondences to this symbol pagan or papal Rome may present, 
the prophecy does not refer exclusively to it, nor, indeed, to any 
literal city, but to that earthly city which is the opposite to the 
heavenly, that is subsequently described. 

It is evident that the city of Babylon on the Euphrates cannot 
be the object of this prophecy, because it had long been destroyed, 
according to the predictions of the Old Testament. Now, if 
Babylon be not meant, the representation must be figurative, and 
not literal. But it is contrary to the character of symbolical repre- 
sentations, that one city should stand for another. Moreover, the 
predictions which refer to the figurative Babylon are, in part, 
taken from those which relate to the literal. This accords with 
the purely symbolical character of the prophecy, but is incon- 
sistent with the supposition that it is literal and pictorial. Besides 
these general objections, we beg our readers to consider candidly 
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the following special objections, which are drawn from the various 
references to Babylon made in this series of visions. 

1. The first reference to Babylon is in the proclamation of the 
first of the three herald angels, chap. xiv. 6. His declaration, that 
the hour of God’s judgment had come, is described as an ever- 
lasting Gospel—an announcement of eternal good to all nations. 
That the destruction of Rome by the Goths, or any future destruc- 
tion of that city, could not deserve this character is evident. But 
the overthrow of all superstitious, persecuting, antichristian systems, 
would be an occasion for universal and unending joy; for their 
overthrow is identical with the establishment everywhere of Chris- 
tian truth, love, and righteousness. 

2. The statement of the second angel—that Babylon was 
punished for seducing all nations to apostacy from God—is not at 
all applicable to pagan Rome, and but partially to papal Rome. 
Chap. xiv. 8. It was the policy of the empire not to interfere with 
the religions of conquered countries. And though the papacy has 
ruled over most parts of Europe, its authority has not been 
acknowledged by the Greek, or by the eastern churches. It can- 
not be held accountable for the error and wickedness which have 
since prevailed in the countries where the Gospel was first prexched, 
—where the apostles and most of the early Christians lived. 

3. The third angel declares that all the other worshippers of the 
beast will perish. Chap. xiv. 9. Babylon is classed with the.wor- 
shippers of the beast. Now the city of Rome could scarcely be 
regarded as one of the worshippers of the Roman power, being 
itself the seat of power, the object of general homage. But every 
false church is a worshipper of worldly power, and in this class 
appears pre-eminent. 

4. The general character of the visions of harvest, and of 
vintage, is adverse to this restriction. Chap. xiv. 16,19. Nothing 
that ever has occurred at Rome, and nothing that will occur only 
there, could be described as the gathering of the harvest of the 
earth, or as the stripping of the vine of the earth. The imagery 
of the wine-press is on too large a scale to be applicable with 
propriety to the destruction of any one city or country. 

5. The seven vessels of plagues are said to contain the last 
judgments of God. Chap. xv. 1. The judgments on the Jews 
were followed by the judgments on the heathen, and these by the 
judgments on the worshippers of the beast and his image. Juda- 
ism—as a power adverse to Christianity—has passed away ; heathen- 
ism, too, in most countries, has disappeared, and everywhere is in 
decay. The worship of the world is the form of wickedness which 
is evidently likely to prevail for the longest period, and to be the 
last that is overthrown. It certainly cannot be said that the 
judgments of God were finished with the destruction of. ancient 
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Rome ; nor is it probable that the ruin of the modern city would 
remove all wickedness from the earth. 

6. In connexion with the first vessel of plagues, the subjects are 
described as the worshippers of the beast and his image. Chap. 
xvi. 2. To receive the mark of the beast, and to pay homage to 
his image, are represented as sins of great enormity, which occasion 
the most dreadful display of the Divine displeasure. But the sub- 
jection of nations to the Roman empire was generally a matter of 
necessity, and not of choice ;—always so jn respect to individuals. 
The local persecution of Christians was not commonly prompted by 
the Roman government. Subjection to the papacy, both national 
and personal, has been more voluntary. But whatever opinion ma 
be entertained of the Roman Catholic system, it will hardly be 
supposed that all who have acknowledged the authority of the 
Bishop of Rome have been the enemies of God and of Christ. 

7. The visions of most of the vessels of plagues are general in 
character, merely referring to the land, and the sea, and the rivers, 
and the sun. This is not consistent with their limitation to any one 
city or country. 

8. The references made to the river Euphrates and to the plain 
of Armageddon are obviously inappropriate to any predictions which 
refer exclusively to Rome, or to any part of the continent of Europe. 

9. There appears to be no propriety in representing the city of 
Rome as a harlot, and the empire as a wild beast, for both bore the 
same character. But the former symbol is most appropriate to the 
peculiar character of antichristian religious systems; as the latter 
is to the peculiar character of antichristian political systems. 

10. The harlot is said to be destroyed by the beast that for a 
time carried her. But the city of Rome was not overthrown by 
the assault of those who had been its tributaries. It was taken 
and spoiled by the northern nations, most of whom had not 
acknowledged her rule, and none had been the support of her 
prosperity. 

11. The attempts to explain by Roman history, the beast which 
was, and is not, and will be,—the five heads which had fallen, the 
one which existed, and the other which was to follow,—the body of 
the beast which remained after the seven heads, and the ten horns 
with which he continued to fight,—appear to us wholly unsatis- 
factory, if fairly tried by the facts of history, or the design of 
prophecy.* But such a representation of worldly persecuting 
power in general, is both true and most important. 


* According to Professor Stuart, the seven kings are Julius Caesar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, Nero, and Galba: Nero being also 
the eighth. According to Mr. Elliott, the seven kings are the Kings, the 
Consuls, the Dictators, the Decemvirs, the Military Tribunes, the Emperors, 
the early, and the later: and the Popes constitute the eighth. ? 
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12. The representation of the destruction of Babylon as total 
and perpetual, precludes the application of this prophecy to any 
past calamity which has come upon the city of Rome. And the 
figures employed to describe the ruin of Babylon, the lamenta- 
tion of the kings of the earth, of its merchants, and of its 
mariners, show that the prophecy could not be especially appro- 
priate to any event which may happen to Rome in its present 
condition. And, finally, the songs of exultation and praise with 
which this series of visions terminates, have no proper occasion in 
the fall of pagan Rome: and while there is so much evil besides in 
the world, would not be justified by the fall of papal Rome. It 
may also be observed that, while it is most Christian to rejoice in 
the overthrow of systems of error and of wickedness, it is not 
Christian to rejoice over any calamities which may come on our 
fellow-men. We must, therefore, conclude that the fall of Babylon, 
on account of which the praises of heaven and of earth are 
rendered, is neither the fall of Rome under the emperors, nor of 
Rome under the popes ; but that it is the fall of every antichristian 
system which has usurped the name and the place of the true 
church of Christ ; the removal of which will bring the glory of the 
church, and the triumph of the kingdom of our Lord. 

After the angel’s narrative, which sets forth the character of 
Babylon,-and the cause both of its temporary prosperity, and its 
final ruin, the second of the conelusory visions follows. This refers 
to the doom of Babylon, the symbol of the city alone being used 
to exhibit its punishment, though the other symbol is still alluded 
to in the statement of its sin. An angel’s voice announces the fall 
of Babylon and its utter desolation, on account of its wickedness. 
Another voice calls on the servants of God to withdraw from her, 
lest they should share in her sin and punishment. Then her 
former luxury and magnificence, and the sudden destruction which 
comes upon her, are described in a highly poetic style, much of the 
imagery being adopted from the ancient prophets. The kings of 
the earth are exhibited, as the first class of mourners, lamenting 
the fall of Babylon ; next, the merchants of the world ; and thirdly, 
the mariners of all countries. An angel then appears who, casting 
a large stone into the sea, declares that so will the city fall, and its 
ruin be entire and eternal, because of the wickedness her delusions 
promoted, and because of the persecutions which her influence had 
produced. Chap. xviii. 

The very poetical character of this chapter,—the adoption of so 
much imagery from ancient prophecies referring to Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Tyre,—the inappropriateness of the prediction to the 
past history of Rome, and to its present condition,—show that the 
representation is purely symbolical, and that much is introduced 
merely for the sake of that impression which is the proper object 
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of poetry.* Important lessons of religious instruction are pre- 
sented, but we can find no particular historical information here. 

The destruction of Babylon has been exhibited, in connexion 
with the wickedness by which it was occasioned, and the lamenta- 
tion of its allies and dependants. In the last of the conclusory 
visions its fall is presented, in connexion with the establishment of 
the kingdom of Christ and the prosperity of his church. The 
event which causes mourning to some on earth, causes only joy and 
thanksgiving in heaven. Again, and again, and again, the song is 
heard there, Hallelujah. The servants of God on earth are then 
summoned to join in the expression of gladness and of gratitude. 
And finally, to conclude this series of visions, the happiness of 
those who belong to the true church of Christ, and the certain 
accomplishment of all these predictions, are emphatically declared. 
The apostle, regarding the figure he saw as a manifestation of the 
Saviour, fell down at his feet to worship him. But the angel 
declares that he is only the associate of the apostle. Both were 
the ministers of Christ. It was the office of the apostle to deliver 
the testimony of Jesus. And the angel, by whose ministry these 
symbolical scenes were presented to the mind of the apostle, was 
sent by Jesus Christ.t Nor was his communication new in sub- 
stance, though it was new in form. ‘ For the testimony of Jesus is 
the spirit of the prophecy.’ Chap. xix. 1—10. 

The misconceptions which the apostles had formed concerning 
the kingdom of Christ were removed by his life and death, by the 
discourses which they heard, and the Spirit which they received 
from him. Thereby they were instructed, that the condition of his 
followers would be very different from what they once anticipated ; 
and that force and imposture, error and wickedness, usurping his 
holy name, would find more favour with the world than the Gospel 
reef the church which were really his; and which would be rejected 
and persecuted as he himself was. But they were also assured 
that whatever was adverse to truth and righteousness would ulti- 
mately be overthrown. The general lessons derived from the Lord 
himself respecting the apostacy, are exhibited in a more definite 
form in the writings of the apostles: and the spirit of this sym- 
bolical prophecy may, we think, be also recognised in their verbal 
predictions. 

We hope that none of our readers will so misunderstand our 
meaning as to suppose that we do not consider this prophecy to 
have any reference to the papacy. The correspondences between the 
character and history of what is called the Roman Catholic church, 


* Isaiah xiii.; xxiii.; xxiv. ; xxxiv.; xlvii.; Jeremiah li.; Ezekiel xxvii ; 
Nahum iii. 
+ Chap. i. 1. 
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and the Babylon of the Apocalypse, and the apostacy mentioned b 
St. Paul, been clearly by many We 
believe that the evil of this system and society is here predicted ; 
but we do not think that it is predicted that this system and society 
would be, like the harlot, only evil. We believe that the prophecy 
respects Rome, but that it does not respect it only. Whether this 
general interpretation will serve the purposes of controversialists, 
so well as the special, is, in our judgment, of little moment. We 
regard it as the true interpretation, and, therefore, submit it to the 
judgment of our readers. It accords with the genius of the New 

estament, which refers to principles rather than to persons,—to 
moral and spiritual characteristics rather than to political and 
geographical,—and which teaches us to rejoice in the repentance 
of sinners, but to weep over their ruin, as our Divine Redeemer, 
when he beheld the city of his adversaries, wept over it. 


Ill. 
CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF COLOSSIANS I. 24. 


Nov xalpw év rois pov kal avravanAnpo Ta borepnpata 
tov tov Xpicrod év pov, Tov abrod, 6 éorw 
éxxAnoia. 


‘Who now rejoice in my sufferings for you, and fill up that which is 
behind of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh for his body's sake, which 
is the church.’—Authorised Version. 

In the first clause of this verse there is not much difficulty. 
‘I rejoice in my sufferings for you’ evidently refers, not to any 
sufferings for the Colossians in particular, but to what the apostle 
endured for the Gentiles in general, in his efforts to make known 
the Gospel to them, and in advocating their right to its benefits 
without conformity to Jewish ceremonies. In chapter iv. 3, he 
says, ‘ Withal praying also for us, that God would open unto us 
a door of utterance, to speak the mystery of Christ, for which I 
am also in bonds.’ What this mystery was, appears from 
Ephesians iii. 6. In verse 1, he refers to his suffering for the 
Gentiles: ‘ For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Jesus Christ for 
you Gentiles.’ In verse 4, he says: ‘When ye read ye may 
understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ :’ then in 
verse 6, he explains what this mystery is, viz., ‘That the Gentiles 
should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers 
#& his promise in Christ by the Gospel.’ His suffering for 
the Ephesians is again alluded to in the 13th verse of the 
same chapter: ‘Wherefore I desire that ye faint not at my 
tribulations for you.’ In chapter vi. 19, 20, he declares that ‘ for 
the mystery of the Gospel’ he was ‘an ambassador in bonds.’ 
The same truth is stated in 2 Timothy i. 11, 12: ‘The Gospel 
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whereunto I am appointed a preacher, and an apostle, and a 
teacher of the Gentiles. For the which cause I also suffer these 
things ;” and in ii. 8, 9: ‘according to my Gospel, wherein I 
suffer trouble, as an evil-doer, even unto bonds.’ From these 
passages, there can be no doubt that the apostle here addresses 
the Colossians as forming a part only of those for whom he 
laboured and suffered. It is also an unquestionable fact, that the 
Jews were instigated against him chiefly by his asserting that the 
Gentiles were fellow-heirs of the promises and entitled to a full 
participation of the blessings without being obliged to observe the 
Mosaic rites. That this was what led to his imprisonment at 
Rome, is evident also from Acts xxi. 28, and xxii. 21, 22. (See 
Paley’s Hore Paulina, ch. viii.) 

But why did the apostle now rejoice in these sufferings? The 
reason is given in the previous context : it was for the good results 
of the preaching of the Gospel manifest in the Colossian church. 
In the 3rd and 4th verses of chapter i. he says: ‘ We give thanks 
to God and the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, praying always 
for you, since we heard of your faith in Christ Jesus, and of the 
love which ye have to all the saints.’ In these and some of the 
following verses, the apostle gives expression to his gratitude for 
the appearance of the fruits of faith and charity amongst the 
Colossians. His heart was no doubt gladdened by the intelligence 
of such results from the preaching of that Gospel for which he 
suffered. But the connexion of the twenty-fourth verse seems to be 
rather with a subsequent reference to the promising state of the 
Colossian church. This will appear in the twenty-third verse, if 
we translate the particle «’ye, with which it commences, since, 
and not if, as in ‘our translation. That it may be so translated 
is evident from its being followed by the indicative mood. (See 
Robinson’s Greek Lexicon, under yé. Compare also Ephesians 
iii. 2, and iv. 21; 2 Corinthians v. 3; and Galatians iii. 4.) 

The twenty-third verse would then read thus :—‘ Since ye con- 
tinue in the faith grounded and settled, and are not removed from 
the hope of the Gospel which ye heard, (which was proclaimed to 
every creature under heaven,) of which I Paul am made a minister,’ 
Verse 24: ‘I now rejoice in my sufferings for you,’ &. In 
chap. ii. 5, he refers to their stedfastness. ‘For though I be 
absent in the flesh, yet am I with you in the spirit, joying and 
beholding your order, and the stedfastness of your faith in Christ.’ 
Having ascertained what sufferings the apostle alludes to in this 
place, and the circumstances which led to his rejoicing in them, 
we now come to the second clause of the verse, which presents its 
chief difficulties. The expression, ‘and fill up that which is behind 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh, has been very variously 
interpreted. The apparent ambiguity of the genitive rod Xpsorot 
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may be considered the source of the most objectionable interpreta- 
tions that have been given: for the sense which is attached to this 
genitive will, more or less, affect the sense of the other principal 
words in the clause. Roman Catholics, assuming that it is the 
genitive of possession, regard the rév rod Xpictod as 
signifying the personal sufferings of Christ; and these they look 
upon as so far deficient for salvation that there are ra torepyjara to 
be supplied by the meritorious and vicarious sufferings of saints. 
But if this passage prove anything for Roman Catholics, it proves 
too much: for whatever were the deficiencies, or Ta torepjuara, 
they were supplied by Paul; consequently there was nothing left 
for the other saints to fill up. The apostle, however, disclaims the 
idea of being a Saviour, in 1 Cor. i. 13: ‘ Was Paul crucified for 
you, or were you baptized in the name of Paul?’ But several 
of our most eminent Protestant commentators have also translated 
tod Xptorod as the genitive of possession. Scott considers the per- 
sonal sufferings of Christ intended. He says: ‘The atonement 
of Christ must be applied: that application is made by faith : 
faith comes by hearing: hearing by preaching: and preaching 
was in those days inseparable from suffering : so that the apostle’s 
sufferings in his flesh for the benefit of the church were necessary 
in their place, and could not be dispensed with. By them, he 
filled up what was behind of the afflictions of Christ; as the 
sufferings of martyrs, confessors, and believers in general, form 
one aggregate of pain and distress, with those of the Head of the 
church, all of which is conducive and necessary in different ways 
to the complete salvation of the whole body.’ This view is cer- 
tainly very ingenious: but can we suppose that the apostle would 
speak of defects (ra torepjyara) in the sufferings of Christ? The 
word does not mean things coming after, but things lacking. 
Besides, the same objection made to the Roman Catholic view, lies 
against this one ;—that Paul supplied the ra torepijpara, whatever 
they were. He is not here represented as a partner in this filling- 
up, with other apostles, and preachers, and martyrs. 

Other commentators consider that the afflictions of Christ 
signify not his personal sufferings, but those which he suffers 
in his members. Doddridge says, ‘The apostle deeply retained 
in his mind the impression of the first lesson which he had 
from the Saviour’s mouth, that he was persecuted in his members. 
, (Acts ix. 4.) He therefore considers it as the plan of Providence, 
that a certain measure of sufferings should be endured by the 
body, of which Christ was the Head; and he rejoices to think 
that what he endured in his own person was congruous to that wise 
and gracious scheme.’ This view does not altogether set aside the 
objections made to the former ones. A glance at the context will 
suffice to show that the apostle speaks in this place, not of the 
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sufferings of the members of Christ’s body in general, nor of his 
own sufferings merely as being a member of that body. He occu- 
pies a position so exalted and distinct in his official capacity, as the 
apostle of the Gentiles, that he speaks of that body apart from 
himself, and of his own sufferings apart from its sufferings. He 
was certainly a member of the body of Christ, but the present 
occasion leads him to speak of himself in reference to his public 
character, and as engaged in labours and enduring sufferings, in 
which the members in general did not participate. 

There is another view demanding notice, as being extensively 
eirculated in the popular commentaries of Barnes. It appears to 
be more objectionable than any of those which have been advanced 
by other Protestant commentators; inasmuch as it not only gives 
a rendering which the passage will not bear, but also draws from it 
a doctrine unscriptural and unsound in itself. The clause under 
consideration is rendered by Mr. B., ‘ And fill up that which I lack 
of coming up to the sufferings which Christ endured in the cause 
of the church.’ He observes that what the apostle here states ‘ is 
based on the leading desire of his soul—the great principle of his 
life. To Be Just LIke CuHRist: alike in moral character, in 
suffering, and in destiny.’ Now if such a forced construction 
could be put upon the words of the apostle, where have we any 
evidence that he sought persecution or suffering merely for the 
sake of being like Christ? He was, indeed, ‘willing to endure these 
whenever they were consequent upon the discharge of his duties 
as a minister of the Gospel, but he could never expect to suffer to 
the same extent as his Lord and Master. Every true Christian 
ought to be prepared to lay down his life rather than deny Christ ; 
yet every lawful endeavour should be made to preserve that life. 
Our Saviour directed his disciples, when they were persecuted in 
one city, to flee into another, (Matt. x. 23;) and Paul did not neglect 
to obey this injunction: several instances of his having done so 
are recorded, (Acts ix. 25, and xiv. 6.) But this view of Mr. Barnes, 
in common with that of Roman Catholics, and of all others who 
hold that the personal sufferings of the Saviour are intended, 
meets with an insuperable obstacle in the Greek word here employed 
to express those afflictions that had to be filled up. The proper 
meaning of the word OAiys is pressure ; but it is employed in a 
tropical sense to signify afflictions, generally in the New Testament 
and frequently in the Septuagint. The verb @A(8w is used both in 
its proper sense, ¢o press, and in its tropical sense, ¢o afflict. It 
occurs ten times in the New Testament, and the noun, OdAiyis, 
forty-four times. Now except in the passage before us, there is 
not a single instance of either this noun or verb being employed in 
reference to the personal sufferings of Christ by any of the writers 
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of the New Testament canon. Neither is it employed to express 
those sufferings by the LXX. in the fifty-third of Isaiah. 

The writings of the apostolic fathers are equally free from this 
usage of the words Otis and OA(Bw. The verb wdoyxw, and the 
noun 7é6nya, are the words employed in the New Testament to 
express the sufferings of Christ. e former occurs in this sense 
in Matthew twice, Mark twice, Luke five times, Acts three times, 
1 Peter four times, Hebrews four times. The former is similarl 
employed in 2 Corinthians i. 5; Philippians iii. 10; Hebrews ii. 
9,10; 1 Peteri. 11; iv. 13; andv. 1. Both the verb mdcxa, 
and the noun 7400s, are several times used regarding the sufferings 
of Christ in the apostolic fathers. The verb @A(8@, and the noun 
Odiyis, are certainly less generic in the expression of suffering than 
the verb macy and the nouns derived from it. The former have 
a reference to the infliction which produces pain, or to the pressure 
of enemies and adverse circumstances ; the latter express rather 
the feeling of pain, from whatever source it may arise, internal or 
external, bodily or mental. That the former are more specific 
may be seen from a few examples of their usage in the writings of 
Paul. In Romans ii. 9, where @Atjis is employed to express 
punishment of the wicked, it has another word joined to it to 
strengthen the expression—@Aiyis orevoxwpla—tribulation and 
anguish. 2 Corinthians ii. 4: ‘For out of much affliction and 
anguish of heart ovvoxijs) I wrote unto you.’ Chap. 
iv. 8: "Ev OAtBopevor, GAN od ‘ troubled on 
every side, yet not distressed.’ See also chap. vi. 4. 

The verb zdcx is sometimes used to express pleasing sensations 
—for its classic meaning refers to any affection of the feelings. In 
the LXX. it occurs only three times: in two of these—Ezekiel xvi. 
5, and Amos vi. 6—it signifies compassion ; in the other—Esther 
ix. 26—fear of impending evil. That in classic Greek it was used very 
early for suffering evil appears from Homer, Il. 8. 667 and 721, 
and «. 567. The noun 7d@nya does not occur in the LXX. nor in 
Homer: in the New Testament it sometimes signifies passion. 
Romans vii. 5; Galatians v. 24. It is also used in this sense by 
Plato and Xenophon. The noun 7déos is employed three times in 
the New Testament, and in each of these it signifies animal pas- 
sions. Romans i. 26; Colossians iii. 5; and 1 Thessalonians iv. 5. 
These examples will suffice to show that the verb 7écx and its 
derivative nouns are more generic in expressing suffering than 
Ad{Bw and OdrAtis. In the verse under consideration the apostle 
uses Tarjpact to signify his sufferings in general, and then employs 
the more limited term OAfewr, signifying rather bodily afflictions, 
which might be endured with a joyful mind. But it is evident 
that this term could not express that complication of bodily and 
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mental sufferings which our blessed Saviour endured in the garden 
of Gethsemane, and on the cross when he poured out his soul unto 
death. In the Vulgate the words 7d@nya and OdAtns are both 
rendered by the same word passio in this verse, as if they were 
perfectly synonymous. But in all other places where @Aiys occurs, 
except four, it is rendered by ¢ribulatio, and in these four b 
pressura.* The Vulgate rendering of this passage has been f if 
lowed by the Rhemish translators, and in the versions of Wiclif, 
Tyndall, and Cranmer: in all these we find @Adpewy rendered 
passions. But in the Geneva and Authorised versions it is properly 
rendered afflictions. 

If the personal sufferings of Christ cannot be intended in this 
place, the idea conveyed by a genitive of possession does not seem 
so suitable as that of some of the other relations which the genitive 
is employed to express. These are very numerous and varied : 
Professor Stuart has observed that ‘it is nearly impossible 
specifically to enumerate them all.’ (Stuart’s Grammar of the 
New Testament Dialect, section 99.) The style of Paul abounds 
with these various uses of the genitive.t The idea, for the sake of, 
appears to be that intended in the present place ; because Paul was 
afflicted for the sake of Christ, or for preaching his Gospel to the 
Gentiles. The following examples will serve to show that this 
mode of expression was employed by the apostle. Ephesians ii. 1: 
Tlaidos 6 Tod Xpiorod “Inood trav 2 Tim. 
i. 8: ‘7d papripiov rod Kupiov and ‘rov 
Philemon ver. 1: [ladAos Xpicrod Incod. ver. 9: 
*Inood Xpiotod. Hebrews xi. 26: dvewdiopdv tov Chap. 
xiii. 13: rov adtod pépovres. 

If these genitives express the relation for the sake of,—and what 
other relation could they mean in the connexions where they are 
found ?—then the genitive rav trod Xpiorod may be 
rendered, afflictions for the sake of Christ. If these afflictions 
consisted in part in his being a prisoner at Rome for the sake of 
Christ, which we have seen he expressed by the genitive déop.0s 
Xpicrod “Inood, surely we may understand the more general 
expression to mean afflictions for the sake of Christ, or which the 
preaching of Christ has brought. See Winer’s Grammar, p. 153 ; 
Stuart’s Grammar, sec. 99 (2). 

The 7a torepjpara must now be referred to the afflictions which 
Paul had yet to endure in the service of Christ, and by his ap- 
pointment. We find these afflictions foretold immediately after 
Paul’s conversion. Acts ix. 15, 16: ‘But the Lord said unto 


* John xvi. 21, 33; 2 Cor. i. 4; Philipp. i. 16. 
+ Winer’s Grammar of the Idioms of the Greek Language of the New 
Testament (Philadelphia, 1840) p. 153. (b.) 
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Ananias, Go thy way, for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name before the Gentiles and kings and the children of Israel : 
for I will show him how great things he must suffer for my 
name’s sake.’ See also 1 Thessalonians iii. 3,4. It was as a 
minister of the Gospel that Paul had to suffer, and that suffering 
was appointed to him in connexion with his ministry. In the 
passage before us there is reference to his ministry in the imme- 
diate context preceding and following the reference to his suffer- 
ings. 
In his parting address to the elders of the Ephesian church, the 
apostle alludes to his sufferings. Acts xx. 22: ‘And now behold 
I go bound in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things 
that shall befal me there: save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth 
in every city, saying that bonds and afflictions abide me.’ In the 
next verse he alludes to his ministry, showing that it was con- 
nected with his sufferings :—‘ But none of these things move me, 
neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received of the 
Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God.’ It is evi- 
dent, then, that the mission of the apostle could not be fulfilled 
without his being subjected to many and severe afflictions. A 
considerable portion of these he had already suffered when he 
wrote to the Colossians, and the ra torepyjpara were those he had 
yet to fill up, in the discharge of the remaining part of his ministry. 
The next difficulty to be noticed is, the force of the preposi- 
tion dyr{ in the verb dvtavarAnpé. We have no other example 
of the verb in this compound form, either in the New Testa- 
ment or in the Septuagint, and it is of very rare occurrence 
in the classics. Winer observes, that ‘the New Testament con- 
tains many words (especially in Paul’s writings) not known to the 
written language of the Greeks, but introduced from the popular 
language, and even some newly formed.’ (Grammar, p. 80.) Now 
there is not much difficulty in considering this word to have been 
formed from the simple verb by the apostle: and those to whom 
he wrote might easily comprehend its import, from the use of the 
preposition dvr/, both in its separate state and in composition with 
other verbs. But the preposition in both these conditions varies 
in signification, and hence the difficulty of determining its exact 
force in this place. The verb wAnp6, which means to fill, occurs 
frequently in the New Testament, and dvamAnpa, to fill up, is 
found six times: five of these are in the epistles of Paul. We find 
him using it twice with the same accusative, a dorepijpara, which 
occurs after the verb dvravazAnp® in this passage. One of these 
is in 1 Corinthians xvi. 17: ‘ For that which was lacking on your 
part, they have supplied.’ The other is in Philippians uu. 30: 
‘To supply your lack of service towards me.’ We find also two 
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examples of the verb mpocavarhnpé in the New Testament, and 
they are both in Paul’s writings, and followed by dorépnya. They 
are in 2 Corinthians ix. 12: ‘For the administration of this ser- 
vice not only supplieth the want of the saints, but is abundant also 
by many thanksgivings unto God:’ and chap. xi. 9: ‘For that 
which was lacking to me, the brethren which came from Macedonia 
supplied.’ In the Authorised version there is no distinction made 
between this form of the verb and the simpler form without zpos: 
yet there appears to be an expression of the fulness of the supply 
in these two instances, by the addition of the preposition. Robin- 
son renders this verb fo fill up thereto, to supply fully.* 

Our translators have treated the verb dvtavarAnp@ in the 
same manner as tpocavarAnpo : this method of regarding prepo- 
sitions as redundant in their composition with verbs has been 
sanctioned by Schleusner. 

Upon this subject Tittmann remarks:—‘ There are, however, 
various causes, which have contributed to introduce confusion in 
respect to the force and use of Greek prepositions. A principal 
one of these, no doubt, has been the circumstance, that when their 
power appeared to be somewhat uncertain, it has been customary 
to regard them as without any force, and pronounce them pleo- 
nastic. This has been very common among interpreters of the 
New Testament; who would seem almost to have been upon the 
watch for pleonasms, whenever any uncertainty or obscurity could 
be detected in the employment of prepositions. Hence the lexi- 
cons of the New Testament are filled with observations of this 
nature ; and at the close of almost every article which treats of a 
preposition, we find the remark, “haud raro redundat.”’ (Biblical 
Cabinet, vol. xviii. p. 242.) Some lexicons give dvrazoxplvopat as 
an example of a verb in which dyrf is redundant. There are two 
instances in the New Testament, one is Luke xiv. 6, where the Phari- 
sees could not reply against what Christ had said. That the word here 
implies more than simply to answer, may be seen from comparing it 
with azoxpivoyat in the third and fifth verses of the same chapter. 
The other is Romans ix. 20: ‘Who art thou that repliest against 
God? There is here evidently the idea of antagonism and not simply 
replying. It may be safely concluded that dyr/ is never redundant in 
the New Testament. Professor Stuart observes, ‘ Prepositions in 
composition always modify the meaning of a verb in some way or 
other, although we may not in all cases be able to express this 
modification in a ousibane’ (Stuart’s Gr. sec. 149. 10.) One 
of the significations of dyr{ in composition is ‘ vicissitude.’? So 
Macknight renders it here: ‘I fill up in my turn, &e., and 
quotes Le Clerc’s observation, that Paul here elegantly insinuates 
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that he had formerly made others suffer for Christ.’ So Dr. 
Bloomfield explains it. But where this elegant insinuation is 
contained it may be difficult to discover: the preposition has 
other significations in composition, and we must endeavour to 
ascertain from the context which is the true one here. Now we 
find not the least reference to the former persecuting character of 
the apostle in this passage. He did not, indeed, hesitate to ac- 
knowledge, in plain terms, that he had ‘persecuted the church of 
God’ when such a statement was becoming and necessary. But 
in the present instance he appears rather magnifying his office : 
declaring himself a ‘ minister of the Gospel,’ and ‘a minister of 
the church of Christ by the dispensation of God.’ Verses 23, 25. 
One object the apostle appears to have had in view in this refer- 
ence to his sufferings was to prevent the Colossians from being 
disheartened or thinking that the cause of Christianity was declin- 
ing through his imprisonment. See Ephesians iii. 13, and 
1 Thessalonians iii. 2, 3. He declares that his afflictions were 
appointed, and calculated to benefit the church rather than injure 
it, and that the progress of the Gospel and the fruitfulness of its 
converts enabled him to rejoice in his sufferings. 

Robinson gives to dvtavatAnpo the meaning fo fill up instead of, 
and renders the passage, ‘J fill up, make good, what is yet wanting 
to me of afflictions for Christ, i.e., instead of any deficiency (avri 
torepiuaros) I endure a fulness (7Anpwpa) of afflictions for Christ.’ 
This is similar to the rendering of Tittmann, who produces a few 
classical quotations to prove that the word means to fill up instead 
of something else. (Biblical Cabinet, vol. xviii. page 265.) 

These examples do not appear to establish his position. In some 
of them, if not all, the idea of contra-position seems included— 
filling up opposite to something else: but the structure of the sen- 
tences is so different from that of the apostle here, that we cannot 
conclude that his use of the word will be precisely the same in sig- 
nification. If he had no other idea to express than filling up, 
making good, what need for this preposition at all, seeing he had 
several times expressed the same idea in other places, by the sim- 
pler form of the verb? If the idea was to be more fully expressed 
than the simpler form would convey, this could have been done by 
the addition of zpds as in two other instances he had done. There 
is an instance of this form spooavarAnpo being used to express the 
filling up of suffering, or rather punishment, in the Wisdom of 
Solomon xix. 4. We must endeavour to fix the force of the dri 
in this verb from the context, if there is in it anything that will 
yield such assistance. 

In the first two clauses of the twenty-fourth verse, the apostle 
predicates two things of himself,—‘ I now rejoice in my sufferings 


for you, and I fill up what is wanting of the afflictions of Christ in 
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my body.’ From the manner in which these two phrases are con- 
nected and expressed, it is evident that the grounds or motives for 
the rejoicing and those for the filling up the afflictions were closely 
related. The particle viv in the beginning of the verse seems to 
apply to both the first and second clauses—Now I rejoice, &c. and 
now I fill up, Xe. ; evidently implying that some circumstances now 
existed, or were now made known to the apostle, which furnished 
motives both for the rejoicing and for the filling up of the afflictions. 
We have already seen that the motives for the rejoicing were 
the prosperous state of the Gospel amongst the Gentiles. If this 
consideration enabled the apostle to rejoice in past suffering, and 
constrained him to praise God for such blessed results from his 
labours, surely it might also animate him to look joyfully and 
thankfully forward to future afflictions, which he knew che also 
redound to the glory of God and the good of the church. Now if 
we render the preposition dvri in return for, which sense it has in 
the New Testament, both separately and in composition with verbs, 
the compound verb dvravarAnps will in this place express to fill 
up in veturn, or to fill up gratefully. The apostle’s feeling was no 
doubt similar to what he elsewhere expresses—‘ For what thanks 
can we render to God again for you, for all the joy wherewith we 
joy for your sakes before God.’ (1 Thessalonians ili. 9.) The verb 
dvravod(Swpt is here expressive of rendering in return. In other 
passages dvri has the same force. See Luke xiv. 12, 14; Romans 
xii. 19; 2 Thessalonians i. 6; Hebrews x. 30; Matt. vii. 2; 
Luke vi. 38; 1 Peter ii. 23. Examples of dvr in its separate state, 
signifying in return for, occur in Romans xii. 17 ; 1 Thessalonians 
v. 15; Hebrews xii. 2 and 16; 1 Peter iii. 9. 

If this meaning of avri be the true one in the passage before us, 
it does not express the idea of filling up any stronger than the un- 
compounded form; but it signifies the feelings with which the 
apostle engaged in the filling up of the afflictions yet lacking in his 
flesh for the sake of Christ. Regarding the use of prepositions, 
Tittmann remarks,—‘ Certain prepositions, compounded with 
verbs, serve then, in the first place, to indicate a special inclination, 
or desire, as being conjoined with the action denoted by the verb ; 
and although the signification itself is not increased nor extended 
by these prepositions, yet through their influence a thing is more 
vividly conceived of, and as it were more felt, than if merely the 
simple verb had been employed.’ (Biblical Cabinet, vol. xviii. 

. 276.) 
" The feeling of gratitude in the mind of the apostle led him to 
engage with renewed ardour in that work to which he was appointed, 
and to resolve to suffer joyfully those afflictions which he knew were 
inseparable from a faithful discharge of his mission. The expres- 
sion of joy in his past sufferings and grateful devotion to the remain- 
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ing afflictions allotted to him in the service of his Master must 
have produced a very powerful effect on the Colossian church, in 
animating them to zealous perseverance in their Christian course. 
The import of the passage appears to be this: You are believers of 
that Gospel of which I am a minister. I have suffered much in 
my efforts to make it known to you Gentiles. God has privi- 
leged me to see abundance of fruit from my labours, in your sted- 
fastness in the faith and charity of the Gospel. My heart is there- 
fore rejoiced, and in return for God’s goodness I devote myself 
more willingly and zealously to God’s work, and endure joyfully 
those sufferings which it entails, by the appointment of God for 
the good of his church. The twenty-fourth verse will then be 
rendered, ‘ Now I rejoice in my sufferings for you, and gratefully 
fill up the deficiency of afflictions for Christ’s sake in my flesh for 
his body which is the church.’ 

It may be remarked that the relative who, with which the verse 
begins in the Authorised version, is not in the versions of Wiclif, 
Tyndal, Cranmer, nor the Geneva translation. Though sanctioned 
by the Vulgate and some Greek manuscripts, yet the greater num- 
ber of manuscripts are against it. 


IV. 
GREEK LITERATURE.—LUCIAN. 


Tue study of the heathen writers of antiquity, who lived after 
the spread of Christianity in the Roman world, is one which was 
much more prosecuted by the scholars of the preceding century 
than it is by ourselves. At the same time, a knowledge of these 
writers is so essential to a thorough acquaintance with ecclesiastical 
history, that we make no apology for giving a sketch of one of the 
most important of them. 

Lucian was born at Samosata, the capital of Commagene, in 
Syria. Considerable difference in opinion has existed respecting 
the time in which he flourished. Suidas places him under 
Trajan and subsequently, and in this he is followed by Bourdelot. 
The opinion of Vossius,* that he flourished in the reigns of M. 
Aurelius Antoninus and Commodus, seems, however, more correct, 
and has been generally followed by later critics. We may therefore 
place him in the latter half of the second century of our era. The 
leading facts of his life may be gathered from his own works. In the 
piece called The Dream, which stands at the beginning of them, he 
represents his parents as in poor circumstances, and as deliberating 
with their friends about the choice of a profession for himself, then 
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about fourteen years of age. Those of the learned sort were too 
expensive for the family means, and it was therefore resolved to 
apprentice him to some mechanical trade, which might bring in a 
quick return of money. Asa school-boy, he had shown a talent 
for making little waxen images ; and his maternal uncle being a 
statuary in good repute, it was determined that he should be 
put apprentice to him. Lucian was delighted with the thoughts 
of his new profession; but his very first attempt in it proved un- 
fortunate. Having been ordered to polish a marble tablet, he leant 
too heavily upon it, and broke it. The consequence was, a sound 
beating from his uncle, which Lucian resenting, ran away home to 
his parents. In the version of the affair which he gave to them, he 
took the liberty to add a little circumstance, which already betrays 
the malice and humour of the boy. He affirmed that his uncle had 
treated him thus cruelly because he was apprehensive of being ex- 
celled in his profession! The event itself may almost be regarded 
as an omen of his future course, and of his being destined from his 
earliest years to be an iconoclast. From the remainder of the 
Dream, where, in imitation of Prodicus’s myth of the choice of 
Hercules, related in Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Statuary and Educa- 
tion contend which shall have him for a votary, we can only infer 
that, after some deliberation, Lucian henceforward dedicated him- 
self to the study of rhetoric and literature; but of the means which 
he found to compass his object we have no information. From one 
of his works* it would appear that, after leaving his uncle, he 
wandered for some time about Ionia, without any settled plan, and 
possessing as yet but a very imperfect knowledge of the Greek 
tongue. Subsequently, however, we find him an advocate by profes- 
sion ; and if we may trust the authority of Suidas, he seems to have 
practised at Antioch. According to the same writer, being unsuc- 
cessful in this calling, he employed himself in writing speeches for 
others, instead of delivering them himself. But he could not have 
remained long at Antioch; for at an early period of his life he set 
out upon his travels, and visited the greater part of Greece, Italy, 
and Gaul. At that period it was customary for professors of the 
rhetorical art to proceed to different cities, where they attracted 
audiences by their displays much in the same manner as musicians 
or itinerant lecturers in modern times. The subjects of these dis- 
plays were accusations of tyrants, or panegyrics on the brave and 
good. It may be presumed that his first visit was to Athens, in 
order to acquire a perfect knowledge of the language; and that he 
remained there a considerable time may be inferred as well from 
his intimate familiarity with all the graces of the Attic dialect, as 
from his acquaintance with Demonax there, whom he tells us he 
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knew for a long period. He did not, however, gain so much repu- 
tation by his profession in Ionia and Greece as in Italy and Gaul, 
especially the latter country, which he traversed to its western coasts, 
and where he appears to have acquired a good deal of money as well 
as fame. Whether he remained long at Rome is uncertain. 

He probably returned to his native country in about his fortieth 
year, and by way of Macedonia. At this period of his life he 
abandoned the rhetorical profession, the artifices of which were 
foreign to his temper, the natural enemy of deceit and pretension ; 
though it was, perhaps, the money he had made by it that enabled 
him to quit it, and to follow his more congenial inclinations. 

There are no materials for tracing that portion of his life which 
followed his return to his native country. It was, however, at this 
period that he produced the works to which he owes his reputation, 
and which principally consist of attacks upon the religion and 
philosophy of the age. The bulkiness of them suggests the in- 
ference that many years were spent in these quiet literary occupa- 
tions, though not undiversified with occasional travel; since it 
appears from one of his works,* that he must have been in Achaia 
and Ionia about the close of the Parthian war, a.p. 160—165 ; 
on which occasion, too, he seems to have visited Olympia, and beheld 
the self-immolation of Peregrinus. About the year 170, or a little 
previously, he must have visited the false oracle of the impostor 
Alexander, in Paphlagonia. Here Lucian planned several con- 
trivances for detecting the falsehood of his responses; and in a 
personal interview with the prophet, instead of kissing his hand, as 
was the custom, inflicted a severe bite upon his thumb. For these 
and other things, especially his having advised Rutilianus not to 
marry Alexander’s daughter by the Moon, that impostor was so 
enraged against Lucian, that he would have murdered him on the 
spot had he not been protected by a guard of two soldiers. 
Alexander, therefore, dissembled his hatred, and even, pretending 
friendship, dismissed him with many gifts, and lent him a vessel to 
prosecute his voyage. When well out at sea, Lucian observed, by 
the tears and entreaties of the master towards the rest of the crew, 
that something was amiss, and learnt from the former that Alex- 
ander had ordered them to throw their passenger into the sea, a 
fate from which he was saved only by the good offices of the mas- 
ter. He was now landed at Aigialos, where he fell in with some 
ambassadors, proceeding to king Eupator in Bithynia, who received 
him on board their ship, and landed him safely at Amastris. We 
can trace no later circumstances of his life, except his obtaining the 
office of procurator of part of Egypt, bestowed upon him in his 
old age, probably by the emperor Commodus. He tells us himself, 
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that his functions were chiefly judicial, that his salary was consider- 
able, and that he even entertained expectations of the proconsul- 
ship. In what manner he obtained this post we have no means of 
knowing; but from his Jmagines, which some have supposed to 
have been addressed to a concubine of Verus, and which Wieland 
conjectures to have been intended for the wife of Marcus Antoninus, 
as well as from his tract Pro Lapsu, he seems to have been neither 
averse from flattery nor unskilled in the method of applying it. He 
certainly lived to an advanced age, and it is probable that he ma 
have been afflicted with the gout ; but the inference that he died of 
it merely from his having written the burlesque drama called 
Tloddypa is rather strong. He probably married in middle life ; 
and in one of his treatises* he mentions having a son. 

The nature of Lucian’s writings inevitably procured him many 
enemies, by whom he has been painted in very black colours. 
According to Suidas he was surnamed The Blasphemer, and was 
torn to pieces by dogs, or rather, perhaps, died of canine madness, 
as a punishment for his impiety. On this account, however, no 
reliance can be placed, as it was customary with Suidas to invent a 
horrid death for those whose doctrines he disliked. To the account 
of Suidas, Volaterranus added, but without stating his authority, 
that Lucian apostatised from Christianity, and was accustomed to 
say he had gained nothing by it but the corruption of his name 
from Lucius to Lucianus. So too the scholiast on the Peregrinus, 

13, calls him an apostate; whilst the scholiasts on the Vere 

isturie and other pieces frequently apostrophise him in the 
bitterest terms, and make the most absurd and far-fetched charges 
against him of ridiculing the Scriptures. 

The whole gravamen of the accusation of blasphemy lies in the 
point whether Lucian was really an apostate. If he had never been 
initiated into the mysteries of Christianity, it is clear that he is no 
more amenable to the charge than Tacitus, or any other profane 
author, who, from ignorance of our religion, has been led to vilify 
and misrepresent it. The charge of apostacy might be urged with 
some colour against Lucian, if it could be shown that he was the 
author of the dialogue entitled Philopatris. The subject of the 
piece is shortly this. Triephon, who is represented as having been 
a member of the church, meets Critias, and inquires the reason of 
his disturbed looks and hurried gait. After some discourse about 
paganism and Christianity, Critias relates his having been among 
an assembly of Christians, where he has heard troubles and mis- 
fortunes predicted to the state and its armies. When he has con- 
cluded his story, Cleolaus enters, and announces some military 
successes gained by the emperor in the East. A sneering tone 
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pervades the whole piece, which betrays so intimate a knowledge of 
Christianity that it could hardly have been written but by one who 
had been at some time within the pale of the church. 

Three opinions have been entertained by critics respecting the 
Philopatris: 1st, That it is older than Lucian, and written in the 
time of Trajan; 2nd, That it is a genuine production of Tucian’s ; 
3rd, That it is posterior to the time of Lucian. The whole ques- 
tion is discussed at length by Gesner in his dissertation De 
Aitate et Auctore Philopatridis, which was published towards 
the middle of last century. Gesner refutes the first position from 
the mention of Artemidorus, an interpreter of dreams, who lived 
thirty years after Trajan. His arguments against the second 
position, viz., the genuimeness of the piece, are principally drawn 
from the more accurate knowledge it displays of Christianity than 
the rest of Lucian’s works, and from the internal evidence aiforded 
by the style. Its author was evidently well acquainted with the 
Scriptures, and with the peculiar tenets of Christianity. Thus, 
in § 12, Triephon explains the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
describes his admission into the church by baptism. In the 
following chapter, the writer shows his acquaintance with the 
Pentateuch. Moses is called SpadiyAwooos, (slow-tongued,) as the 
prophet calls himself in Exodus iv. 10. The description of the 
creation is also taken from the Mosaic writings. The same section 
betrays an intimate knowledge of the New Testament. In § 17 
we find the expressions év @@veor (among the Gentiles,) and 
xvTnxovpevos (catechumens,) phrases peculiar to the Christians. 
In § 27, the Lord’s Prayer and Doxology are alluded to. And 
in the last section, (as well as in § 9,) we find allusions to the 
Unknown God at Athens—evidently taken from St. Paul. 

If we turn to a piece which has never been disputed to be 
Lucian’s, and which bears indubitable marks of his hand—the 
Peregrinus, we shall find that the knowledge it displays of Chris- 
tianity is very superficial and incorrect. In § 11 he confounds 
the Christian bishops and presbyters with the Jewish priests and 
scribes—a mistake very common among profane authors during 
the early ages of Christianity. Sometimes he applies Gentile 
appellations to Christian offices—as where he calls Peregrinus, who 
seems at one time to have been at least a presbyter, if not a 
bishop, Oacdpxns, and the faith itself a reAeT), or mystery. The 
knowledge of Christianity possessed by the true Lucian may be 
thus summed up: That its followers adored one crucified in 
Palestine, the author of new mysteries; who believed in the im- 
mortality of the soul, and who, therefore, despised, nay, rather 
courted, tortures and death ; who looked upon one another 
as brothers and had their goods in common; who had certain 
sacred books which they read and expounded in their assemblies ; 
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and who excommunicated those who transgressed their laws. Such 
a knowledge of Christianity is of a quite different kind from that 
possessed by the author of the Philopatris, and might have been 
acquired by a very superficial observer. 

With regard to the question of style, Gesner shows the Philo- 
patris contains phrases and passages wholly unworthy of Lucian. 
Finally, the piece is abjudicated by the scholiast, and omitted in 
the Aldine edition of 1522. 

Having rejected the two first positions, there remains only the 
third, which is Gesner’s own, viz., that the piece is later than 
Lucian. From its antichristian tone, it is inferred that it could 
not have been written under a Christian emperor. From the 
mention of the Propontis and Euxine, (§ 3,) the author seems 
to have lived at Constantinople: and this is confirmed by the 
allusions to the magnificence of the city. These allusions, again, 
would have been unsuitable before the time of Constantine; as 
well as the mention of certain officers called éf:owral, first ap- 
pointed under that emperor. All this serves to show that the piece 
was written in the reign of Julian; and the mention of the suc- 
cesses in the east, though somewhat magnified and anticipated, 
is borne out by the Apostate’s victories. The Christians are 
represented in it as ill-affected towards the state, and as prophesy- 
ing its calamities, as they would be naturally inclined to do under 
Julian. We may observe, too, that they are not called Christians, 
as in the true Lucian, but Galileans. Suidas tells us* that they 
were first called Christians under the emperor Claudius. Pre- 
viously they had been known to their enemies by the names of 
Nazarenes and Galileans, and amongst themselves by that of 
Disciples (uaOnrai.) But Julian made a law that the name of 
Galileans should be revived; which, however, was again laid aside 
after his reign. And though we sometimes find it used by profane 
authors between the reigns of Claudius and Julian, yet it 1s only in 
passages referring to them as a nation, and not asa sect. Nor is 
there any force in the objection, that the heathen gods are ridi- 
culed in the beginning of the dialogue ; for Julian himself has 
done the like, though he adopted the heathen mythology in a 
symbolical sense. Finally, the piece was inserted among Lucian’s 
works from its author’s being a namesake of his, Lucian the sophist, 
to whom Julian addressed an epistle, still extant. To these argu- 
ments Gesner might have added that Suidas does not seem to have 
recognised the Philopatris as Lucian’s, since he founds the charge 
of blasphemy solely on the life of Peregrinus. 

One of Gesner’s principal arguments has been sometimes met 
with the remark, that, though Lucian was but superficially ac- 
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quainted with the Christian tenets when he wrote the Peregrinus, 
he might have entered the church and have become better informed 
before he wrote the Philopatris. But to this it may be answered, 
that if the piece was réally Lucian’s, the successes which it alludes 
to in the east must have been those of Verus in the year 165, 
and which are, indeed, those appealed to by the supporters of its 
genuineness. Now, we have already seen that just about that 
time Lucian was writing his Peregrinus, and the two pieces would 
therefore have been nearly contemporary, though displaying so 
different a progress in Christian knowledge. As Lucian’s apos- 
tacy, too, if it ever existed, must have existed by that time, it is 
the height of improbability that he would have ridiculed the same 
delinquency in Peregrinus, by which, in fact, he would have been 
only exposing himself. 

It was due to Lucian’s character to enter into this rather 
lengthened inquiry as to whether he was an apostate. For however 
much we may be offended by a few casual expressions that occur in 
his works respecting our velieiei and its Author, they would be a 
hundred-fold more black and reprehensible if coming from the 
mouth of one who had been himself a Christian. 

The number of Lucian’s works is so great that it would be im- 
possible, within our limits, to give an account of all of them. We 
therefore confine ourselves to a description of two or three of his 
Dialogues, on which his fame chiefly rests. They were intended, 
for the most part, to ridicule the heathen philosopliy and religion. 
Lucian has himself explained the nature and novelty of his under- 
taking in his Prometheus, where he tells us that it consists of 
a mixture of the Platonic dialogue with comedy ; in other words, a 
combination of Plato and Aristophanes. In another treatise* we 
have a still more complete account of his style, where Dialogue 
personified accuses Lucian of stripping him of his tragic mask, and 
substituting a comic and satiric one; of introducing scurrilous 
jokes, and the iambic licence ; and of mixing him up with Eupolis, 
Aristophanes, and Menippus, the most snarling of the ancient 
cynics. These dialogues, which form the great bulk of his works, 
are of very various degrees of merit, and are treated in the greatest 
possible variety of style, from seriousness down to the broadest 
humour and buffoonery. Their subjects and tendency, too, vary 
considerably ; for whilst some, as it has been said, are employed in 
attacking the heathen philosophy and religion, others are mere 
pictures of manners without any polemic drift. For the sake of 
convenience, we may first consider those which are more exclusively 
directed against the heathen mythology; next, those which attack 
the ancient philosophy; and lastly, those in which both the pre- 
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ceding objects are combined, or which, having no such tendency, 
are mere satires on the manners of the day and the follies and vices 
natural to mankind. 

In the first class may be placed Prometheus or Caucasus, which 
is properly a dialogue of the gods, and to which it forms a very 
fitting introduction, as it opens up the relationship between gods 
and men, and puts Zeus completely in the wrong for crucifying 
Prometheus. Though a good dialogue, it is in the grave style, and 
has little of Lucian’s characteristic humour. The Dialogues of the 
Gods, twenty-six in number, consist of short dramatic narratives of 
some of the most popular incidents in the heathen mythology. 
The reader, however, is generally left to draw his own conclusions 
from the story, the author only taking care to put it in the most 
absurd point of view. Hence, perhaps, we may conclude that, like 
some of Lucian’s more serious dialogues, they were among his 
earlier attempts, before he had summoned hardihood enough to 
venture on those more open and scurrilous attacks which he after- 
wards made. Inthe Jupiter Convicted, a bolder style of attack is 
adopted ; and the cynic proves to Jupiter’s face, that everything 
being under the dominion of fate, he has no power whatever. As 
this dialogue shows Jupiter’s want of power, so the Jupiter the 
Tragedian, strikes at his very existence, and that of the other 
deities. The subject is a dispute at Athens between Timocles, a 
Stoic, and Damis, an Epicurean, respecting the being of the gods. 
Anxious as to its result, Jupiter summons all the deities to hear 
the arguments. Mercury first calls the golden ones, then the 
silver, and so forth; not according to the beauty of their work- 
manship, but the richness of their materials. On meeting, a 
squabble takes place about precedence, which is with some diffi- 
culty quelled. Timocles then goes through his arguments for the 
existence of the gods, which Damis refutes and ridicules. At this 
result Jupiter becomes dejected ; but Mercury consoles him with 
the reflection that though some few may be convinced by Damis, 
the great mass of the Greeks, and all the barbarians, will ever be 
of acontrary opinion. The abuse of the stoic on finding himself 
worsted is highly natural. 

In the second class of Dialogues, namely, those in which the 
ancient philosophy is the more immediate object of attack, may be 
placed the Sale of the Philosophers. In this humorous piece the 
heads of the different sects are put up to sale, Mercury being the 
auctioneer. Pythagoras fetches ten mine. Diogenes, with his 
rags and cynicism, goes for two obols—he may be useful as a 
house-dog. Aristippus is too fine a gentleman for any body to 
venture on. Democritus and Heraclitus are likewise unsaleable. 
Socrates, with whom Lucian seems to confound the Platonic phi- 
losophy, after being well ridiculed and abused, is bought by Dion, 
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of Syracuse, for the large sum of two talents. Epicurus fetches 
two mine. Chrysippus, the stoic, who gives some extraordinary 
specimens of his logic, and for whom there is a great competition, 
is knocked down for twelve mine. A peripatetic, a double person 
(exoteric and esoteric), with his physical knowledge, brings twenty 
minz. Pyrrho, the sceptic, comes at last, who, after having been 
disposed of, and in the hands of the buyer, is still in doubt whether 
he has been sold or not. From the conclusion, it appears that 
Lucian intended to include in another auction the lives of other 
members of the community; but this piece is either lost, or was 
never executed. The Fisherman is a sort of apology for the pre- 
ceding piece, and may be reckoned among Lucian’s best dialogues. 
The philosophers are represented as having obtained a day’s life 
for the purpose of taking vengeance upon Lucian, who in some 
degree makes the amende honorable by confessing that he has 
borrowed the chief beauties of his writings from them. He begs 
not to be condemned without a trial; and it is agreed that Philo- 
sophy herself shall be the judge; but Lucian expresses his fears 
that he shall never be able to find her abode, having been so often 
misdirected. On their way, however, they meet Philosophy, who is 
astonished to see so many of her chief professors again alive, and 
is surprised they should be angry at her being abused, when she 
has already endured so much from Comedy. It is with great 
difficulty that Lucian discovers Truth among her retinue, the 
allegorical description of which personage is very good. Lucian, 
indeed, excels in that kind of writing. The philosophers now open 
their case against him. He is charged with taking Dialogue out 
of their hands, and with persuading Menippus to side with him, 
the only philosopher who does not appear among his accusers. 
This may afford another answer to those who would make Lucian 
an Epicurean. Under the name of Parrhesiades, Lucian advocates 
his own cause ; and, having gained it, becomes, in turn, accuser. 
The philosophers of the age are summoned to the Acropolis in the 
name of Virtue, Philosophy, and Justice, but scarce one obeys the call. 
Lucian undertakes to assemble them by offering rewards. Imme- 
diately a vast concourse appear, quarrelling among themselves ; 
but when they find that Philosophy herself is to be the judge, they 
all run away. In his haste to escape, a cynic drops his wallet 
which, instead of lupins, brown bread, or a book, is found to con- 
tain gold, pomatum, a sacrificing knife, a mirror, and dice. Truth 
orders their lives to be inquired into by Logic, and the pretenders 
to be branded with the figure of a fox or an ape. Lucian then 
borrows a fishing-rod from the temple; and having baited his 
hook with figs and gold, flings his lie from the Acropolis. He 
draws upa great many different philosophers, but Plato, Chry- 
sippus, Aristotle, &c., disown them all, and they are cast down 
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headlong. This piece is valuable, not only from its own merits, 
but from containing some particulars of Lucian’s life. The 
Fugitives is directed against the cynics, by whom Lucian seems to 
have been attacked for his life of Peregrinus. In a conversation 
between Apollo and Zeus, the latter asserts that he was so annoyed 
by the stench that ascended from the pyre, that though he fled 
into Arabia, all the frankincense there could hardly drive it out. 
He is about to relate the whole history to Apollo, when Philosophy 
rushes in, in tears and trouble, and complains of the philosophers, 
especially the cynics. She gives a history of her progress in 
India, Kgypt, Chaldea, &c., before she reached the Greeks, and 
concludes with a complaint against the cynics. Apollo advises 
Jupiter to send Mercury and Hercules to inquire into the lives of the 
cynics, and to punish the evil-doers; the greater part being mere 
vagabonds and runaway slaves. The Banquet, or the Lapithe, is one 
of Lucian’s most humorous attacks on the philosophers. The scene 
is a wedding feast, at which a representative of each of the principal 
philosophic sects is present. Of all the guests these are the only 
absurd and troublesome ones, the unlettered portion having behaved 
themselves with decency and propriety. The cynic Alcidamas, who 
comes uninvited, is particularly offensive in his behaviour. In 
the midst of the banquet an absurd letter arives from Hetoimocles, 
a stoic, expostulating with Aristenctus, the host, for not having 
been invited. The discussion that ensues sets all the philosophers 
by the ears, and ends in a pitched battle. In the midst of the 
confusion, Alcidamas upsets the chandelier; and when lights are 
again brought, strange scenes are discovered. The stoic, Dionysi- 
dorus, is endeavouring to conceal a cup under his cloak, and others 
of the philosophers are found committing various other crimes. 
The similarity of this piece, and the fifty-fifth epistle of the third 
book of Alciphron, is too marked to be the result of accident. The 
relative chronology of Alciphron and Lucian cannot be accurately 
settled ; but the dialogue is so much more highly wrought than the 
epistle, as to render Bergler’s notion probable—that Lucian was 
the copyist. Under this head we may also notice the Nigrinus and 
the Parasite. The Nigrinus has been reckoned one of Lucian’s 
first efforts in this style. Wieland calls it a deelaration of war 
against the philosophers, and thinks that it still bears traces of 
Lucian’s rhetorical style. But though the piece may be considered 
as an attack on philosophic pride, its main scope is to satirise the 
Romans, whose pomp, vain-glory, and luxury, are unfavourably 
contrasted with the simple habits of the Athenians. The Parasitus 
is a mere piece of persiflage throughout. The dialogue is con- 
ducted like those of Socrates with the sophists, though the parasite, 
who may stand for the sophist, gets the better of the argument. 
The philosophical definition of parasitism in § 9 is highly humor- 
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ous, as well as the demonstration of its superiority to philosophy, 
on account of its unity and definiteness, in which it equals arith- 
metic ; for two and two are four with the Persians as well as the 
Greeks, but no two philosophers agree in their principles. So 
also it is shown to be superior to philosophy, because no parasite 
ever turned philosopher, but many philosophers have been para- 
sites. The demonstration of the non-existence of philosophy 

§ 28, 29, seems directed against Plato’s Parmenides. 

The third and more miscellaneous class of Lucian’s dialogues, 
in which the attacks upon mythology and philosophy are not 
direct but incidental, or which are mere pictures of manners, 
contains some of his best. At the head must be placed Timon, 
which may perhaps be regarded as Lucian’s masterpiece. The 
story of Timon, which is very dramatically told, is too well known 
to need description here. The Dialogues of the Dead are perhaps 
the best known of all Lucian’s works. The subject affords great 
scope for moral reflection, and for satire on the vanity of human 
pursuits. Wealth, power, beauty, strength, not forgetting the 
vain disputations of philosophy, afford the materials ; and some 
cynic philosopher, Diogenes or Menippus, is generally the com- 
mentator. When Croesus and Menippus meet on the banks of 
the Styx, it is easy to see which will have the advantage. The 
disappointments of those who lie in wait for the inheritance of the 
rich, afford a fertile theme, which, however, Lucian has worn rather 
thread-bare. In a few of the dialogues it must be owned that 
some of the great men of antiquity are flippantly and unjustly 
attacked, and especially Socrates. Among the moderns these 
dialogues have been imitated by Fontenelle and Lord Lyttelton. 
The Jcaro-Menippus is in Lucian’s best vein, and a master-piece 
of Aristophanic humour. Menippus, disgusted with the disputes 
and pretensions of the philosophers, resolves on a visit to the stars, 
for the purpose of seeing how far their theories are correct. By 
the mechanical aid of a pair of wings he reaches the moon, and 
surveys thence the miserable passions and quarrels of men. Hence 
he proceeds to Olympus, and is introduced to the Thunderer him- 
self. Here he is witness of the manner in which human prayers 
are received in heaven. They ascend by enormous vent-holes, and 
become audible when Jupiter removes the covers. Strange is the 
variety of their tenor! Some pray to be kings, others that their 
onions may grow ; one sailor begs a north wind, another a south ; 
the husbandman wants rain; the fuller, sunshine. Jupiter him- 
self is represented as a partial judge, and as influenced by the 
largeness of the rewards promised to him. At the end he pro- 
nounces judgment against the philosophers, and threatens in four 
days to destroy them all. Then he cuts Menippus’s wings, and 
hands him over to Mercury, who carries him to earth by the ear. 
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With a malicious pleasure Menippus hastens to the Peecile to 
announce to the assembled philosophers their approaching destruc- 
tion. Charon is a very elegant dialogue, but of a graver turn than 
the preceding. Charon visits the earth to see the course of life 
there, and what it is that always makes men weep when they enter 
his boat. He requests Mercury to be his Cicerone. To get a 
good view they pile Pelion upon Ossa; but this not being high 
enough, (ta must follow, and then Parnassus: a passage evi- 
dently meant to ridicule Homer. Parnassus being at top, Charon 
and Mercury seat themselves on each of the peaks. Then pass in 
review Milo the wrestler, Cyrus, Croesus, and other celebrated 
characters. In this piece our author has not been very scrupulous 
about chronology. In the interview between Croesus and Solon, 
Lucian follows Herodotus, but inverts the order of the happy. Of 
all Lucian’s dialogues this is perhaps the most poetical: as in the 
description of the passions flying about ; the comparison of cities 
to bee-hives attacked by wasps; the likening of human lives to 
bubbles ; the death of cities as well as individuals. The whole is 
a picture of the smallness of mankind when viewed from a_philo- 
sophic as well as a physical height. 

Lucian’s merits as a writer consist in his knowledge of human 
nature, which, however, he generally viewed on its worst side ; his 
strong common sense ; the fertility of his invention ; the raciness 
of his humour; and the simplicity and Attic grace of his diction. 
His knowledge was probably not very profound, and it may be 
suspected tat he was not always master of the philosophy that he 
attacked. He nowhere grapples with the tenets of a sect, but confines 
himself to ridiculing the manners of the philosophers, or at most 
some of the salient and obvious points of their doctrines. Du 
Soul * has collected two or three passages to show Lucian’s igno- 
rance of mathematics; and from this charge he has hardly, per- 
haps, been rescued by the defence of Belin de Ballu. He had, 
however, the talent of displaying what he did know to the best 
advantage ; and as he had travelled much and held extensive 
intercourse with mankind, he had opportunities to acquire that 
sort of knowledge which books alone can never give. Gesner justly 
affirms that there is scarcely a sect or race of men whose history 
or chief characteristics he has not noted: presenting us with the 
portraits of philosophers of almost every sect ; rhetors, flatterers, 
parasites ; rich and poor, old and young; the superstitious and 
the atheistic; Romans, Athenians, Scythians ; impostors, actors, 
courtezans, soldiers, clowns, kings, tyrants, gods and goddesses. 
His writings have a more modern air than those of any other 
classic author ; and the keenness of his wit, the richness yet 
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extravagance of his humour, the fertility and liveliness of his 
fancy, his proneness to scepticism, and the clearness and simplicit 

of his style, present us with a kind of compound between Swift 
and Voltaire. There was abundance to justify his attacks in the 
systems against which they were directed. Yet he establishes 
nothing in their stead. His aim is only to pull down ; to spread 
a universal scepticism. Nor were his assaults confined to religion 
and philosophy, but extended to everything old and venerated, the 
poems of Homer and Hesiod, and the history of Herodotus. Yet, 
writing as he did amidst the doomed idols of an absurd supersti- 
tion, and the contradictory tenets of an almost equally absurd 
philosophy, his works had undoubtedly a beneficial influence on 
the cause of truth. That they were indirectly serviceable to 
Christianity can hardly be disputed ; but, though Lucian is, 
generally, just in his representations of the Christians, we may be 
sure that such a result was as far from his wishes as from his 
thoughts. 


PETITIONARY PRAYER. 


THERE is in the present day a great deal, it is to be feared, of 
baneful speculation on religious matters. With many there is a 
strong tendency to philosophise too much on the truths of the 
Bible. In examining them, there are men of a certain cast of mind, 
who are in danger of attaching more importance to the mere 
logical faculty of the soul, than to the higher functions of the 
moral and spiritual being of the man. Some will receive nothing 
into their creed but what can stand the test of a severe process of 
ratiocination. Such persons avow that their object is to frame 
and teach a rational system of Christian doctrine. Everything in 
religion must be brought down to the compreheusion of their 
intellects—must conform, as they say, to the dictates of their 
reason. Hence, it is asserted by some of these bold speculators 
on Divine things, who are at the present time professedly engaged 
as the ministers of Christ, that, to offer up petitions to the 
Almighty is an irrational practice. The purposes of God, it is 
maintained by them, are all unalterably fixed,—petition in the 
creature to a Being absolutely perfect in all his attributes is pre- 
sumption, inasmuch as it assumes the form of dictating to the 
all-wise Creator. Such power man has not, nor could he have it; 
his duty is to receive with heartfelt gratitude the unmerited bless- 
ings Heaven has richly and freely bestowed upon him; that as 
everything in creation is already so arranged as to promote the 
greatest amount of comfort and happiness, we should offer up praises 
and thanksgiving to our kind Benefactor for all his mercies and 
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favours, but to petition him for anything is both unnecessary and 
opposed to reason. 

Now, one would think that, if the question of the propriety of 
addressing petitions to the Hearer and Answerer of prayer may be 
described by an appeal to the scriptural precept and example, it would 
very soon be settled. With believers in revelation, the first inquiry 
on this subject should be, What is the inspired account of the matter ? 
The injunctions of the sacred volume on this topic are so numerous, 
clear, and decisive, and the examples with which it furnishes us of 
those who, in the attitude of humble and devout suppliants, have 
approached the throne of the Divine Majesty with their mouths 
filled with arguments, are so illustrious and impressive, that to 
state them formally in a paper of this kind would perhaps be 
thought quite superfluous. 

If petitionary prayer is not both a duty and a privilege, then 
what does our Lord mean when he says, ‘ Ask, and ye shall receive; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you? 
‘ Men ought always to pray and not to faint.’ Did the Saviour not 
pray? What does Paul teach by these words ?—‘I exhort, there- 
fore, that, first of all, supplications, prayers, intercessions, and 
giving of thanks, be made for all men.’ Did Paul not pray? 

If those principles of interpretation are right, which can explain 
away the force and meaning of the above-cited passages, and of 
many others which might be quoted to the same purpose, then 
may every inspired truth be utterly rejected, in order to make 
room for the whims and caprices of some emasculate system of 
theology. A revelation has been given to man from heaven for a 
more solemn purpose than to be wantonly mangled in the hands of 
those who profess to receive it as the word of God. Better by far 
for such persons if the Bible had never reached them. But, leaving 
the authority of Scripture on the question now in hand, is there 
nothing in reason in favour of it? We think there is. 

But, first, we would ask, Why offer up praises and not petitions 
to Jehovah? It is said that God knows what to give us that shall 
be best for us; that he has promised pardon if we repent; and, 
therefore, we need not ask what is promised, but should grate- 
fully receive it, as soon as the condition is complied with on which 
the fulfilment of the promise is made. Well, the Divine Being 
knows when we are thankful for the blessings we receive at his 
hands, therefore there need be no formal, secret or public, mental 
or audible, expression of our gratitude any more than we may not 
pray for what we feel we want. Is there scriptural authority for 
offering praise to ‘the Giver of every good and perfect gift?” So 
there is likewise for addressing petitions to Him who turneth not 
away the humble suppliant from the throne of mercy. If the 
practice is in accordance with reason, why should the latter be 
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thought contradictory to it? Are Scripture and reason in fact 
opposed to each other on the subject of prayer? Should not 
Diwine authority on this point make it a most unreasonable thing 
not to pray? And do not those who condemn prayer attach a vast 
deal more importance to what they think to be the dictates of 
reason than they do to the clear mandates of Heaven? Supplicatory 
prayer we do not conceive to be at all at variance with reason. 
Suppose two cases. An individual, like Paul on his way to Damas- 
cus, is all at once thrown into circumstances the most solemn, and 
is overwhelmed with the deepest sense of the reality and awfulness 
of eternal things, but he refuses to bend the knee in prayer; the 
compassionate Redeemer cannot with rapture say of him, ‘ Behold 
he prayeth !’ his creed forbids him to ask, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?’ Another person, in similar circumstances, with a 
heart sorely pierced, and with a conscience heavily burdened by 
powerful convictions of sin, by a solemn dread of the future, by 
remorse and despair, struggling alone against the untoward billows 
of sorrow that dash impetuously over his sinking soul, cries, ‘God 
be merciful to me a sinner! Lord, save, or I perish!’ Now, let 
reason decide as to which of these two individuals adopted the 
more wise and rational course of conduct. The province of reason 
is to decide by intuitive perception and by drawing instantaneous 
conclusions apart from any reasoning process whatever, and this is 
a peculiarity of being that is common: to the whole species of 
man. Presenting, then, the two above cases to the mind, what is 
the conclusion of reason on the matter? If it is not in favour of 
prayer, reason is in one man what it is not in another. 

he decrees of God are adduced as an argument against prayer. 
The Governor of the universe, it is said, must have a fixed plan of 
all his operations in nature and grace laid down in his own infinite 
mind, extending from the beginning to the end of all things ; this 
plan is in perfect accordance with absolute wisdom and goodness, 
but the duty of petition in man implies the possibility of change in 
the Divine determinations, and, consequently, these determinations 
could not have been made in conformity with perfect wisdom and 
goodness ; and, therefore, in his arrangements of universal govern- 
ment, the great Ruler of all worlds may err, but may be put right 
by the prayers of fallen and short-sighted mortals. 

However plausible this objection to prayer may seem to be at first 
sight, yet on examination it will, we think, appear to be in reality 
quite untenable. It assumes that to petition the Creator for 
anything is not one of those very purposes which are finally fixed. 
But, as revelation is most explicit in its injunctions to pray, there 
must be a Divine decree which enforces this duty at our peril of 
neglecting it. . So that, instead of the pre-determinations of God 
furnishing an argument against prayer,.they constitute one of the 
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strongest reasons that can be brought forward in its support. Not 
to petition for Divine favours is, in effect, to say to Jehovah him- 
self, that his purposes shall change, and that blessings shall be 
obtained without offering one petition to the Father of mercies for 
them! The above-stated objection takes likewise for granted that 
the Supreme Being could noé so arrange matters as that supplica- 
tion and the bestowment of blessing should be inseparably con- 
nected. Those who urge the objection reason not from the ar- 
rangement that has actually been made in the Divine government, 
but on the mere supposition that the infinitely wise Lawgiver could 
have adopted no other method of communicating favours to his 
intelligent creatures, except the one stated in the objection. It is 
further assumed, as Dr. Paley in substance remarks, that a being of 
perfect wisdom and goodness must of necessity be inexorable in all 
his dealings, and on all occasions. 

Petitioning at the throne of grace, and dictating to the Divine 
Majesty, are by no means one and the same thing. The former 
proceeds from a sense of our own wants, or of the wants of others, 
and is blended with humility and resignation. The latter can 
only be the expression of presumption, utterly disconnected with 
lowliness of mind and a contrite or an affectionate heart. 

Petition implies a knowledge of inferiority and destitution in our- 
selves. Dictation pre-supposes something quite the reverse of this. 

In our judgment, prayer, in the form of petition and intercession, 
is a necessary, wise, and benevolent requirement of the Creator 
from the creature. 

God must be inquired of by his rational creatures, if they would 
abound in peace and joy, and in all rich, spiritual, and lasting 
blessings. This arrangement we conceive to be necessary to foster 
and maintain in the human breast a deep sense of our absolute 
dependence upon our Maker, for life, breath, and all things. 

The great end of moral government is to secure from its subjects 
obedience prompted by a sense of duty, maintained in the spirit of 
love, and that shall not fail to yield those who render it exquisite 
and permanent delight. To accomplish this great purpose, the 
heart and mind must be variously exercised and disciplined. And 
in this world of sin, rebellion, temptation, perplexity, sorrow, and 
care, confession, entreaty, and petition will often prove as essential 
parts of the necessary moral training of our spirits for a higher 
region of existence, and a wider sphere of action, as praise and 
thanksgiving. Humble prayer and heartfelt praise, blended together, 
are most becoming exercises in sinful and dependent man. 

The necessity of putting ourselves in the attitude of devout sup- 
pliants at the throne of grace, may be argued from the mental and 
moral constitution of our being. 

In order fully to appreciate the blessings we receive, we must 
not only be made sensible of our need of them, but it may in some 
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measure be necessary—whilst, at least, we are in this world—to 
endure some conflict in obtaining them. In this dark region below, 
antagonistic principles are ever busily at work, but they ‘ work 
together for good.’ According, therefore, to the nature of things, 
spiritual blessings would virtually be thrown away upon us if there 
were no wrestling on our part to possess them. And, indeed, 
without this necessary preparation of the mind, they could not be 
received into the heart at all, so as either to benefit ourselves or 
to glorify Him whence all our mercies proceed. What numerous 
and affecting proofs we have of this everywhere around us! Neither 
is painful experience lacking to bear testimony to the same thing. 
Again, such is the constitution of the mind, that it is difficult to 
conceive how ardent spiritual desires and aspirations should not 
take the form of prayer. A person in any circumstances of extreme 
danger, either placed in the upper apartment of some house wrapt 
in flames, or sinking in the deep, would very naturally call, even 
to a fellow-mortal, if he were near, for help. Would it then be 
unnatural in an individual, feeling himself in great danger of fall- 
ing into that place ‘ where the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched,’ to address a petition for deliverance from his awful 
doom to Him who is able and willing to save to the uttermost ? Would 
it not be doing violence to our meutal and moral constitution to 
repress prayer when we feel our need of Divine aid? Have we no 
oceasion to feel this need? Have we never felt it? If not, we 
are certainly real objects of pity. If we have, What law of neces- 
sity forces any effort to quench the spirit of prayer? Not any 
law whatever of the human mind—quite the contrary; not the 
dictates of reason—just the very reverse of anything of the kind ; 
not scriptural precept or example—but the opposite of this. Way 
then should the prayerful tendencies of the heart, when once they 
have been awakened, be checked and crushed? These tendencies 
cone from God ; if they are not acknowledged to be the effect of 
the Divine Spirit operating upon the heart, yet their origin is 
Divine, inasmuch as they arise out of the mental and moral being 
with which we are endowed; and if they must be repressed by 
ourselves, and are not regarded in heaven, then is reproach cast 
upon infinite wisdom and goodness. Are the prayerful tendencies 
of the mind evil, useless, or good? Does reason not say that the 
are virtuous? Then, if they have no legitimate object, why all 
this waste of that which is good? Does this state of things accord 
with the plans of infinite wisdom? And are we to suppose that 
He who is goodness itself inspires prayer on subjects the most 
momentous, and yet never intends to answer it? Are all those 
intense longings of the pious soul, then, often poured forth at the 
throne of grace with tears and groans, mere spiritual ¢ormentors of 
the mind, which we must endeavour to annihilate ?—Annihilate 
those heaven-born aspirations which lead the immortal spirit, 
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which perhaps has long been alienated from the source of its being 
and its rest, back again to its Maker, the centre of its bliss, the 
spring of all its hopes and all its joys? Yes, prayer must be re- 
pressed ! We have, however, no need to repress, but have great 
reason earnestly to cherish its spirit. Doubtless, the Divine decrees 
are all formed so as very easily to admit of our prayers being heard 
and answered in the court of heaven. 

Our depravity, ignorance, and moral weakness, our liability to de- 
part from the living God, our danger of being enchanted and carried 
away by the allurements of the world, and our absolute need of the 
assistance of an almighty and holy Spirit to prepare our souls for 
a pure, happy, and eternal abode,—these considerations all plead 
with a powerful voice for the necessity of earnest, believing, and 
unwearied application to the throne of grace for fresh supplies of 
those hallowed and Divine influences which beautify and enrich 
the soul, cheer the heart, and illuminate the mind. 

The wisdom of instituting the ordinance of prayer is seen in its 
admirable adaptation to foster in the heart a sense of our depend- 
ence on God for all good things, to secure efficiently the great ends 
of moral government,—to lead to a due appreciation of heaven’s 
richest bounties, and to prepare the heart for their full and profit- 
able reception. 

Great benevolence, too, is manifested in the appointment of 
this ordinance. A worm of the earth may be strengthened by 
Almighty power to triumph over the corruptions of the heart and 
the world, and to vanquish the prince of darkness. Blind, erring 
man may be safely conducted by a Divine guide through the many 
dangers of this mortal state, to happy, peaceful, glorious, and 
everlasting mansions above ;—he may be led ‘into all truth’— 
cheered in every gloomy hour—comforted in every season of 
sorrow and distress—blessed through life, in death, and for ever 
beyond the grave, if he will but come humbly to the throne of 
grace, in the name of the sinner’s great Advocate, ‘who ever lives to 
make intercession for all who come unto God by him.’ Much 
might be here said on the benefits of prayer; but we shall not 
enter upon this part of the subject now. 

How sad a thing it is that the privilege of prayer should be 
utterly neglected by the vast majority of mankind, and that it 
should be so little prized by most of those who profess to attend to 
it! Dr. Johnson, somewhere in sense remarks, that it would be 
more reasonable for a man to fall down on his knees in Cheapside 
and pray, than never to petition the Almighty at all for mercy ; 
and that, though the former course of conduct might, and would in 
all probability be considered a symptom of mental derangement, 
yet the latter would be madness of the most fearful character. 

Nos omnes servemur a tali insania ! 
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VI. 
MISQUOTATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


We have received from several of our intelligent readers very 
cordial thanks for our paper in the April number of the Biblical 
Review, on popular misquotations of Scripture; and believing, as 
we do, that further expositions of the evil of which we therein 
complained may be of some service, especially to those who are 
engaged in conducting public religious exercises, we resume the 
subject. 

n our former illustrations we classified the misquotations of 
which we spoke ; but in the present paper we shall refer to some 
others in the order in which they are found in the Bible, making, 
first of all, a passing allusion to a phrase which is sometimes quoted 
as though it contained a Scriptural sentiment. The objectionable 
expression is occasionally employed in prayer, and in connexion 
with desires to obtain strength and encouragement in the way to 
heaven ; it is entreated that the suppliants may ‘go on their way, 
as giants refreshed with new wine.’ We dislike the figure as fur- 
nishing by no means a correct representation of the ordinary career 
of a Christian pilgrim, as giving anything but a pleasing view of 
the influence of Divine grace on the believer’s character, and, 
above all, as being so constructed that it is likely to pass current 
for a Biblical quotation, while there is no passage resembling it in 
the word of God. It is probably the result of a blending of Scrip- 
ture imagery and statement, embracing an allusion to the descrip- 
tion given by the Psalmist of the sun, ‘rejoicing as a strong man 
to run a race,’ and referring to the fact that the eunuch, after his 
baptism, ‘ went on his way rejoicing.’ But the idea of refreshment 
by new wine is foreign to each statement, and the expression should 
be banished from all devotional exercises, as unscriptural, and 
savouring too much of a complacent regard for strong drink. 

We detain our readers from the course we have marked out, 
for the purpose of directing attention to a very undesirable use of 
words found in the Bible, which is often made when Christians are 
praying for their minister, ‘that he may hear the sound of his 
Master’s feet behind him.’ This expression, or rather one which 
it resembles, occurs, 2 Kings vi. 32; and was employed by Elisha 
in reference to Ben-hadad, whom he called the ‘son of a murderer,’ 
and in allusion to a messenger, who was sent by this guilty mo- 
narch to behead the prophet. It is certainly a violation of all good 
taste to apply such phraseology to the minister of reconciliation, 
and especially so in his relation to our Divine Master, who came 
not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. 

We proceed now to our more immediate design, and remark 
that a change, effected by a single word, is often made in quoting 
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the blessing of Asher, which alters the entire scope of the promise. 
Moses said, Deut. xxxiii. 25, ‘As thy days, so shall thy strength 
be,’ predicting, as we imagine, an augmentation of strength with 
the multiplication of days; and his words may teach us that the 
Christian, ‘ growing in grace,’ should develope more fully the 
strength of principle with the lapse of time. But the passage is 
usually quoted thus, ‘as thy day is, so shall thy strength be,’ and 
is regarded as containing a promise of grace suited to the varying 
circumstances of the believer in his conflict and pilgrimage. is 
is an undoubted truth, clearly taught in the Bible, but it does not 
appear to be the exact truth conveyed by this text. 

Much use is made of the Psalms in the extemporaneous prayers 
of our churches, and usually with great propriety and advantage, 
Comparatively few misquotations from this book have met our ear, 
but there is an addition commonly made to the affecting inquiry of 
Psalm exxx. 3, of which we cannot forbear to speak, as it tends to 
give a false impression of the Divine Being. The text to which we 
refer reads thus, ‘If thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who shall stand?’ The interpolation makes it, ‘If thou, Lord, 
shouldest be strict to mark iniquity; as though God were some- 
times severe, and at other times indulgent in noting sin; whereas 
the language of the Psalmist appears to acknowledge, that if ini- 
quity is not forgiven, but marked and punished, by the Lord, no 
flesh living could stand before him. 

A somewhat taking, but unsound form of words is often made 
use of, and commends itself at first sight as an undoubted Scrip- 
ture quotation. It is used in reference to God, of whom it is said, 
‘His favour is life, and his loving-kindness is better than life.’ 
The climax thus created represents the loving-kindness of God as 
more valuable than his favour, though it must be evident on reflec- 
tion that the different terms refer to the same blessing. It should 
be remembered that there is no such Scripture as this, and that the 
misquotation is made up of two Biblical fragments. The first is 
found in Psa. xxx. 5, ‘In his favour is life,’ and the other, in 
Psa. lxiii. 3, ‘ Thy loving-kindness is better than life.’ The word 
life is obviously used in widely different senses in the two passages. 
In the former it refers to spiritual and eternal life or happiness, 
and in the latter to ‘the life that now is’ with all its advantages, 
but which perishes in the using. The favour of God produces the 
one life, and like his loving-kindness is more valuable than the 
other. An admiration of antithetical sentences probably led to the 
amalgamation of these two portions of Scripture, which ought 
never to be brought into juxtaposition, at least on a principle so 
incorrect as that which we have endeavoured to expose. 

A passage in Habakkuk i. 13, is generally quoted with an addi- 
tion, which is at least superfluous. This Scripture, ‘Thou art of 
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purer eyes than to behold evil, and canst not look on iniquity,’ is 
indeed seldom used but with the appended words, ‘ without abhor- 
rence.’ ‘This version conveys a truth, according to the meaning of 
the persons employing it, as God must hate everything sinful on 
which he looks ; but to affirm this does not appear to be the inten- 
tion of the prophet, who seems to use the phrase figuratively, and 
by it to exhibit the Divine Being as turning aside, and refusing to 
look on scenes of criminality, which are excessively hateful, and 
eternally unclean. 

A frequent reference is made in devotional exercises to the gra- 
cious promise of God, ‘I will pour upon the house of David, and 
upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of sup- 
plications,’ Zechariah xii. 10; but it is sadly mangled when usually 
employed as the language of entreaty, for the ‘ spirit of prayer, and 
the grace of supplication.’ As found in the Bible the passage 
describes in appropriate phrase the spirit of grace as connected 
with, and leading to the exercise of prayer, but as used by injudi- 
cious persons in the way we have mentioned it is mere tautology ; 
for supplication is prayer, and the spirit of prayer is its grace. 


On turning to the New Testament, several passages occur to us 
as frequently misquoted. One favourite expression is used both in 
preaching and in prayer, which many persons will be surprised to 
find has no place in the Scriptures. It is this, ‘ Greater is he that 
is for us, than all they that are against us.’ We readily admit the 
sentiment to be scriptural, while we object to the phraseology, 
which seems to be an imitation of two scripture sentences; the one 
from the apostle John, ‘Greater is he that is in you, than he that 
is in the world ;’ and the other from the writings of St. Paul, ‘If 
God be for us, who can be against us?’ The latter text might 
well be substituted for the current form of words, and the former 
contains an important sentiment too often overlooked. 

The language of the apostle, Romans vii. 23, is frequently 
quoted, but is seldom quoted correctly. He speaks most graphic- 
ally of ‘the body of this death ;? and yet most persons say, ‘ the 
body of sin and death.’ The alteration deprives the passage of 
much force, for it appears to contain an allusion to an ancient cus- 
tom of certain tyrants, who bound a dead body to a living man. 
Virgil paints this in all its horrors, Mneid, lib. vii. ver. 486. 

‘ Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis ; 
Comporfens manibusque manus, atque oribus ora.” 


The apostle was speaking not of a sinful, but of a dead body, 
from which he groaned to be delivered. 

The glorious description of Christian privilege contained in 
1 Corinth. i. 30, ‘Of him are ye in Christ Jesus, who of God is 
made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and 
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redemption,’ is frequently burdened in its phrase, robbed of its 
euphony, and made to speak a language peculiar to the party using 
it, by the introduction of the word complete, to describe the nature 
of redemption. The passige is at least as perfect without the 
adjective, and for various and obvious reasons those who quote it 
as the word of God should be careful to quote it correctly. The 
comment whatever it is worth may be reserved for the pulpit, but 
should not be incorporated with the text. 

We hope we shall not be deemed hypercritical in referring to a 
popular form of stating the necessity of Divine influence, which is 
constructed out of Scripture language, and is yet to us objection- 
able. It is this, ‘Paul may plant, and Apollos may water, but it 
is God that must give the increase.’ An examination of the pas- 
sage, in the first of Corinthians ii. 6, 7, will show that the mis- 
quotation deprives the passage of much of its original beauty and 
of its applicability to our circumstances. It was used by the 
apostle for another purpose than that for which it is quoted; while 
the seventh verse may still be applied, without any particular 
reference to Paul or Apollos, to the results of ministerial toil in 
general. The whole sentence is thus written, ver. 6, ‘I have 
planted, Apollos watered; but God gave the increase.’ Ver. 7, 
‘So then neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that 
watereth ; but God that giveth the increase.’ 

The beautiful apostolical injunction, Hebrews iv. 16, ‘ Let us 
therefore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of need,’ has received most 
unfair treatment, with a view to make it more explicit, or to im- 
prove its simple language. Many say, ‘Come with humble bold- 
ness ;’ the qualifying addition may however well be left out, as it 
altogether ilies the design of the passage, which is to exhibit 
the freedom of access that believers have to God. ‘ Mercy ¢o par- 
don,’ say others ; but this is an unnecessary limitation of the state- 
ment, as Divine mercy is not confined to pardoning, for ‘ all the 
paths of the Lord are mercy and truth to such as keep his cove- 
nant.’ ‘In every time of need,’ say many persons, when using 
the quotation ; but is not the more sententious phrase, ‘in time of 
need,’ at least as comprehensive and far more emphatic? Then 
why add to the words so beautifully simple and perfect ? 

The exhortation, Heb. x. 22, ‘ Let us draw near with a true 
heart, in full assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water,’ is 
quoted frequently, with the interpolated particle ‘as with pure 
water.’ It is however quite unnecessary, and conveys an erroneous 
impression ; for if the body is washed, pure water would appear to 
be the appropriate element of cleansing, and it is employed here as 
elsewhere in the sacred Scriptures as the symbol of moral purity. 
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Nothing is more common than to hear the assertion, Heb. xii. 
29, ‘Our God is a consuming fire,’ quoted with the emendation 
‘God out of Christ is a consuming fire,’ omitting the appropriating 


word ‘our,’ and teaching a doctrine totally different from that © 


affirmed by the apostle. The fact is that he is addressing be- 
lievers, and makes this awful representation of God a motive for 
reverence and godly fear, in divine worship. The jealousy of 
God is a reason for our offering to him becoming service. 

We will only now advert to one other misquotation of a popular 
kind. ‘The whole world lieth in wickedness,’ says St. John in his 
First Epistle, chap. v. 19. His declaration is frequently altered by 
saying ‘lieth in the arms of the wicked one.’ While it is admitted 
that r@ zovnp® is masculine, not neuter, and therefore that the 
rendering, ‘wicked one’ is admissible, there is nothing in the text 
that admits of the words ‘arms of.” The phrase signifies to be 
under the influence of evil. We however once heard a platform 
speaker quote and comment on this objectionable alteration, as 
though it were the veritable words of Scripture, drawing a most 
mournful picture of the world as hugged and held in the arms of 
the devil. Without being very fastidious we can but object to 
such representations when they assume to be supported by Scrip- 
ture authority. 

In concluding these remarks we venture to recommend, espe- 
cially to our younger brethren in the ministry, the habit of accuracy 
in quoting from the book of God, as one of vast importance to their 
pulpit efficiency. Next to this it is most desirable to avoid that 
kind of perverted accent on words which often modifies or even 
reverses their meaning. Holy Scripture ought to be read and 
pronounced to the true sense. But we may return to this subject, 
and furnish some illustrations of false readings and quotations of 


Scripture meaning, in cases where the words quoted are accurate 
enough. 


VIL. 
LETTER FROM THE REV. DR. PAYNE. 
(To the Editors of The Biblical Review.) 


GENTLEMEN,— Will it comport with your notions of propriety to 
permit the insertion of a few remarks upon a statement contained 
in an able review of my Congregational Lectures, relating to the 
nature of original sin? In case the reviewer had not so mainly 
agreed with me, you may well suppose I could have no thought of 
asking you to insert a reply to an article in another Review. But 
I see no impropriety whatever in the admission of any observations 


upon an opinion expressed by the writer of that article, on the 
VOL. II. 3K 
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native moral state of man. It may lead to thought and discussion, 
which will issue, may we not hope, in a fuller elucidation of a 
point felt by all to be one of great importance. 

Throughout the entire review, the writer appears as a firm 
believer in the doctrine of original sin. Indeed, from the manner 
in which he speaks of certain writers, one might almost imagine 
that he coincides with their views of its positive nature: and in his 
statement of what I have taught on this point, namely, that it is 
entirely privative, not a hint occurs that his opinion is harmonious 
with mine. Yet, in his account of the native condition of man, I 
find the following statement :—‘ That the failure of the first man— 
not as a man, nor as the natural parent of all other men, but as their 
appointed head and representative before they came into being,— 
involves them, not less than himself, in the consequences of that 
failure, appears to us to be the plain doctrine of the Scriptures. 
But the doctrine of the Scriptures does not, so far as we can see, 
warrant the belief that the first man imparted any vicious quality 
to his descendants, or that his fault necessitates either their sin or 
their misery. Every man, as it seems to us, is just where he 
would have been—as it regards his moral constitution, his respon- 
sibility, his natural powers of obedience, and we may add, 
even his moral state—if no such arrangement as that which was 
made, had been made with the first man. The real consequences 
to us of Adam’s failure—his one failure in the garden we of course 
mean—are, First, the absence of those blessings which were given 
to him in his state of innocence ; and, Secondly, death.’—‘ As the 
case stands, we are assured that man was made upright and good ; 
that of his own will, he departed from uprightness and goodness ; 
that his descendants have willingly followed his bad example of 
disobedience ; and that we all suffer evil, and anguish, and death, 
from which it was at one time in the power of our common ancestor 
to preserve us; but he would not, and did not; our moral state, 
therefore, is not what God intended, but what we ourselves have 
chosen.’ p. 18. Feb. 1846. 

The statements which I wish the reader to notice are marked by 
italic characters. The last, namely, ‘that our moral state is what 
we ourselves have chosen,’ cannot refer to our native moral state, 
for that we unquestionably did not choose. It must refer to our 
moral state after the commencement of moral agency. Understood 
in this sense, the words assert an undoubted truth, and a most im- 
portant truth, though a truth which too many among us are reluc- 
tant to admit. But the words, ‘original sin,’ lead our thoughts 
away from the acquired to the native moral state of man. The ques- 
tion is, ‘What is the state in which he enters upon his state of 
probation?’ If any one should doubt whether the words, ‘ moral 
state’ can be correctly predicated of the mind previous to moral 
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actings, the reviewer cannot do it; for, speaking of the ‘ moral 
state’ of man,—that is, of course, in his native moral state,—he 
declares, that ‘ it is now what it would have been had the Adamic 
dispensation not been established... Now I am tempted to ask, 
‘What, then, is Original Sin?’ If the native state of man be 
unaffected by the fall, ‘what room is left for the conception of 
native depravity?’ If every man is, at the commencement of 
moral agency, just where he would have been had the fall not 
taken place, does it not follow that he is now just where he should 
be ?—for he is where God would have placed him: or, in other 
words, that we are not the subjects of native depravity. 

Again, I am unable to reconcile this assertion with the reviewer’s 
own statements.—‘ The real consequences to us of Adam’s failure 
ure, First, the absence of those blessings which were given to him 
in his state of innocency.’ Now, let me ask, ‘ Was not the moral 
image of God one of these blessings?’ The reviewer admits this. 
Does it, then, or does it not, I further ask, constitute one of the 
blessings which are ‘absent’ from us in consequence of the one 
failure of Adam? If the question be answered in the affirmative, 
as I presume it will be, how can it be said that the moral state of 
man now is what it would have been if the fall had not taken 
place? ‘ Man,’ that is, in the case of Adam, ‘was made upright 
and good.’ Are all men made upright and good now? If they 
are not, they are depraved. If they are, what is native depravity 
or original sin ? 

I am, Gentlemen, very truly yours, 


Georce Payne. 


[ Notice.—The foregoing paper is inserted without prejudice to 
the acknowledged principle that one Review should abstain from 
inserting replies to articles which appear in another. There may, 
indeed, be exceptions to that rule, but it is not as such an excep- 
tion that we insert Dr. Payne’s letter ; for it cannot be supposed 
for a moment that that letter places our journal in conflict with 
our esteemed contemporary. Our pages are open to the temperate 
discussion of questions in Theology: we therefore insert Dr. 
Payne’s letter, as we shall be ready to insert any reply which the 
Reviewer may wish to make. The circumstance of the question 
having been first raised in another Journal we regard as a mere 
accident of the question, with which its discussion in our pages 
has nothing to do.] 
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VIII. 
CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. 


(To the Editors of The Biblical Review.) 
I. 


May I be permitted to say a few words in reference to the 
passage 1 John iii. 2, briefly discussed by one of your correspond- 
ents in your March number? With the patel bearing of his 
exposition of the passage I entirely coincide. It appears to me 
strange, indeed, that expositions of a different character have been 
preferred to this—if, indeed, I may with propriety use the word 
‘ preferred, for it would seem that, in most instances, the minds 
of commentators and expositors have been so prepossessed with 
other interpretations, however inapt or inconsistent, that such a 
one as that advocated by your correspondent, natural and obvious 
as it is, has scarcely ever occurred to their minds. On this one 
might be tempted to moralise or philosophise : but I refrain. 

I have, however, some slight differences with your correspond- 
ent, the nature of which will be discovered from the following, 
which I would propose as the just translation of the passage. 

‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it hath not yet been 
manifested what we shall be; but we know that when it shall ever 
be manifested, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as he is.’ * 

I by no means pretend or suppose this to be an original or novel 
translation ; I should be sorry if it were, since that would be a 
strong presumption against its correctness. It has occasionally 
been proposed by here and there a commentator or critic of modern 
times, and may perhaps have been current in earlier ages, but of 
late years, and in our own nation, has met with little, scarce any, 
acceptance. And yet, no Greek scholar will, I should think, deny 
that it is the most obvious and usual, and indeed, according to the 
general principles of interpretation which obtain in all ordinary 
cases, the only admissible rendering of the Greek. 

The only difference, for substance, between the version proposed 
and our authorised version consists in the rendering of éav 
gavepw6h, and this is connected with a difference in the interpreta- 
tion of the air@. This is generally understood to refer to Christ 
personally: I consider it to refer to the Deity generically, if I may 
so speak. 

In reference to the version of éav pavepw6h, we observe, that the 
same verb (épavepwOn) had been used by the apostle in the clause 
next preceding the one in question. Hence, there being nothing 


* ’Ayanntol, viv téxva eoper, kal epavepwOn Ti oidapev 
Gre HavepwO7, ait@ dre dyoueba adrov 
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to require or imply the contrary, we must understand the verb in 
each clause in the same sense. Further, the verb, which here con- 
tains the predicate, being, so to speak, transferred from the one clause 
to the other, the apostle must have intended the subjects of the two 
clauses either to be identified, compared, or contrasted. In either 
of the two latter cases, the predicate remaining the same for both 
clauses, the only point of comparison or contrast must have been 
the subject, and consequently the subject in each case must be so 
expressed, whether by a distinct word or by a change of inflection, 
as to be capable of being distinguished and emphasized. The 
former method is, in such cases, the more direct, precise, and 
usual. If, on the other hand, it were the intention of the apostle 
to identify the subject in the two clauses, then it would be proper, 
to omit altogether any distinct mention of it in the latter clause, 
leaving the subject of the former clause, according to almost inva- 
riable usage, to be understood as the subject of the latter. Now we 
find, in the present case, that this last has been done. I cannot, 
therefore, evade the conclusion, that the subject of pavepwO7 is the 
same as that of épavep#On in the preceding clause, that is, r/ éodueda, 
our future condition. Had the apostle intended Christ to be the 
subject, he would undoubtedly at least have inserted the emphatic 
auTos. 

I may, perhaps, be referred, in support of the common render- 
ing, to the twenty-eighth verse of the preceding chapter, where it will 
be said the parallel expression érav pavepw67 undoubtedly refers to 
the manifestation of Christ. But it will be seen that, though the 
clause be similar, the connexion is very different. The predicate 
here is obviously different from that of the clause preceding ; the 
subject is not expressed, but, being of a different person (as is obvi- 
ous from the inflexion of the verb) from that of the preceding 
clause, must also be different, and consequently must be found in 
the nearest emphatic subject or object of suitable number and 
person, which can only be avr@. Hence of necessity airés is the 
subject of @avepwO7 in this clause: but from this we can conclude 
nothing in reference to the matter immediately in hand. Whether 
avrds or adT@, in the case just considered, refers to Christ personally 
or not, will perhaps appear presently. 

Upon a careful perusal of this epistle, it will be found that one 
great object, which the apostle had in view when he wrote it, was to 
maintain the equality, unity, and, in many respects, one might 
almost say, the identity, quoad nos, of the Father and the Son. 
‘This is the antichrist, he that denieth the Father and the Son. 
No one that denieth the Son, hath the Father: he that confesseth 
the Son, hath the Father also.’ Of the Spirit he does not discourse 
at length or frequently. The great heresies of the day all related 
fundamentally either to the work, or to the person and work of the 
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Son. Those which related only to the work of the Son were anti- 
nomian, and against them a considerable part of the arguments and 
exhortations of the epistle is directed. The remainder of the epistle 
appears to relate to errors of the other kind. Sometimes the two 
classes of errors are considered in connexion with each other. Sup- 
posing these fundamental errors to be corrected, the doctrine of the 

pirit’s influence was safe. Hence He is referred to so seldom. The 
great question was ‘The Father and the Son.’ We understand, 
however, 70 xpiopa & az’ adrov, and amd Tod dylov, 
as well as od édwxev, and Td tvedpa TOU Oeod, to refer 
to the Holy Spirit. 

Such being the design of the epistle, we find that the apostle has 
many times referred to the Father and the Son interchangeably or 
indifferently in different parts of the same discussion or discourse ; 
and that, as an indifferent term, which might be used now in refer- 
ence to the Godhead generically (if I may be permitted so to speak), 
and now in reference to either the Father or the Son, specifically 
or personally, he has employed the pronoun airés, the reference 
being, in the first instance in which it is thus employed in any par- 
ticular paragraph, either immediately to the Divine Being, generically 
or personally considered, or fixed by necessary connexion with some 
Divine manifestation. We may further distinguish that in some 
instances this word avrds is used where the reference is rather to 
the Divine Being generically, as related to man, than to either of 
the Divine Persons in particular, and yet with an aspect towards 
some specific manifestation of the Divine Being through one of the 
Divine Persons. 

In order to establish and illustrate these statements, let me refer 
to a few passages from the epistle. In chapter i. verse 5, we find 
the word air@ referring directly to 6 eds. In the next verse it is 
repeated as avrov, where, from the connexion of the two verses, the 
reference must be the same. Comparing verse 6 with verse 3, we 
see that the airds of the former verse is equivalent to 6 tarijp Kat 
6 vids adrov of the latter, and consequently that the same equiva- 
lence belongs to the 6 Oeds of verse 5. But in verse 7, though a 
continuation of the same discussion, we find the adros so employed, 
that its meaning must be restricted to the Father. There is, how- 
ever, nothing substantially unsound in this, since what was pre- 
dicated of the nature of the adros in verse 5, al oxorla 
ovK éorw év avt@) must be true of the adrds in its more restricted 
sense in verse 7. In other words, the same nature is common to 
all the Persons of the Godhead, and the Divine essence in an 
especial manner is supposed to reside in the First Person. In 
verse 10 again we find the words avrov and adrod still with a re- 
flected reference to verses 5, 6, 7, but in this case without any 
especial reference to the Father, if not rather with an aspect towards 
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the Son. In chapter ii. verses 2—6, the reference seems to be 
throughout to ‘God manifest in the flesh.” In verse 25, the avrés 
has no noun preceding to which it can properly refer, but its mean- 
ing is fixed by the verb dmnyyefAaro with which it is coupled. This 
obviously and necessarily determines its reference to be to Christ. 
In verse 27 the airod will naturally refer to the same subject as 
the airds of verse 25, no other possible subject having intervened 
to which it might refer; and again, for a similar reason, the air@ 
at the end of the verse will bear the same reference ; yet, if verse 
27 be compared with the closely correspondent verse 24 above, it 
will appear that the év airo at the end of the verse is equivalent to 
év T@ vipxai ev TO Tarpl, or, as we may fairly conclude from a fur- 
ther comparison of verses 3, 5, 6, of chapter i. to év 7@ 09. So 
that here the reference of the airés in the same closely connected 
paragraph has been changed from Christ, considered specifically or 
personally, to the Godhead considered generically. Here, again, 
there is no improper assumption, because he that abides in the Son, 
abides also in the Father (see verses 22, 23), and, as having the 
unction of the Holy One, (verses 20, 27,) in the Holy Spirit, and 
‘these three are one.’ He, therefore, abides in God, év aire, ey 
7 Oe. This is a necessary result from truth already laid down by 
the apostle. He never glides from the specific to the generic reference 
of airs, except when the truth asserted or concluded is equally 
true for the generic as for the specific. In verse 28 we meet with 
the word airds again in two forms. Here the reference may either 
be to 6 deds or to Christ: the phrases employed, apart from the 
connexion, would more naturally suggest the latter; and even if 
we give airds the meaning of 6 eds, we must still understand it as 
having an aspect towards Christ, as embodying and manifesting at 
His appearing the glory of the Godhead. In this sense we may 
with great propriety and significancy speak of the manifestation (or 
appearance) and coming of God, meaning God in Christ. And this 
is the sense in which we think it must be understood, because of 
the exceedingly close connexion between this verse and that next 
following, in which the avrod cannot possibly refer to Christ 
specifically and personally, since it is never said in Scripture that 
believers are begotten of Christ, but either of the Father (formally), 
or of the Spirit (operatively), or of God, generically considered 
(John i. 13, 14). It is in that last sense that we conceive the 
phrase begotten or born of God to be used here and elsewhere in 
this epistle ; the object of the apostle not being at all in such 
phrases to explain the economy of the Divine relations, ad intra, or 
their respective aspects, ad extra, but to express the resemblance or 
relation of regenerated human nature to the Divine nature, morally 
considered. If, then, the adrov of verse 29 refers to 6 Oeds, the 
Divine Being, the one God, it appears to render its connexion with 
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verse 28 closer, easier, and more natural, if we understand the adrw 
and avrod of that verse as referring also to 6 cds, the Divine Being, 
the God whose moral glory is righteousness, and whose righteous 
character is stamped upon all his true children (verse 29), with a 
direct aspect towards that most illustrious manifestation of this 
glory, which shall be made in the person of Christ, at his coming 
to judge the world in righteousness (verse 28). Thus the two 
verses harmonize with and illustrate each other. 

Interpreting upon the same principles, we should understand 
avroy, in verse 1 of chap. iii., to refer to God in Christ ; to God as 
morally pure and glorious, with an understanding that His pyrity 
and glory had been exhibited to mankind in the life of Christ, 
though they knew it not. Only thus can we discover any cohe- 
rency or force in the contexture of sentiment in this verse. So 
again in verse 2, likeness to God, it is said, will be, at the great 
day of manifestation, the privilege of God’s children, and the 
reason assigned is, that we shall see him as he is. This is the 
sense demanded, not less by the whole character of the epistle, and 
by the nature of the preceding and succeeding descriptions, than 
by the syntax. True, the apostle just after refers to Christ as an 
example of purity, and as proving, by his example, the necessity of 
purity in us, but this is because (as in verse 1) he is regarded as a 
manifestation of Deity, as exhibiting the imprint of the righteous- 
ness of the Divine nature. All this must, we think, be granted, 
or the apostle will be convicted of inconsequent, or at least inapt, 
reasoning. ‘To prove the fact of our moral likeness to the Divine 
Being, (and that the reference here can only be to this moral like- 
ness was clearly shown by your correspondent in March, and 
would easily appear from even the preceding imperfect exposition 
of the course and bearing of the apostle’s discussion) we cannot 
suppose that the apostle would refer to our future vision of the 
specific and personal glory of Christ at his appearing, because all 
in this glory, which is specific and purely personal, all which 
belongs to Christ, as distinguished from the other Divine Persons, 
and in particular from the Father, would be irrelevant to the 
point in hand. It is true that we and the whole universe will 
behold the moral glory of the Godhead in the personal glory of 
Christ; ‘the light of the knowledge of the glory of God,’ will be 
discerned through the ‘ face of Jesus Christ.’ Nevertheless, the 
face will have features of its own, as truly as that of Moses when 
the glory of God shone in it. That was Moses’ face, though in it 
was seen God’s own glory. Further, Christ’s glory will be not 
only personal, but also in part corporeal. To allege, then, as the 
direct and selected proof of our moral likeness, our future vision of 
Christ’s personal glory (and when we speak of Christ’s glory, we 
can only mean a purely personal glory, the glory of the God-Man, 
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and in referring to the glory of his appearance, must include and 
particularly refer to his corporeal glory) would be inapt, and, from 
the irrelevance in great part of the fact alleged, misleading. In 
the former parts of the epistle we found the apostle elliptic in his 
reasonings, drawing his conclusions from premises formally insuffi- 
cient, but substantially competent, from the specific assuming (but 
always on grounds of hinted or implied argument) the generic; 
here this manner would, on the interpretation which we combat, 
be very unfavourably reversed. 

I understand, then, adrds in the whole passage extending from 
chap. ii. 28 to chap. iii. 2, inclusive, to refer to God, the Divine 
Bétag generically considered, but still with a special reminiscence 
throughout of the manifestation of the Deity in the mediatorial 
office and work of Christ. This appears to me to give harmony, 
connexion, and force to the whole. 

I have been longer than I intended, and still have left untouched 
much in the after part of the epistle which might have illustrated 
and confirmed my views. I am content, however, to leave the 
matter as it is, hoping that the supporters of The Biblical Review 
will devote much prayerful meditation to the worthy task of eluci- 
dating this simple, profound, and, in many parts, difficult epistle 
of the beloved John. 


IdxwBos 6 Iwdvvov. 
April 9, 1847. 


II. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


J. H. H. in a former number wishes to know whether a ques- 
tion requiring an affirmative answer may be asked with the particle 

I beg to refer him to the following as Winer’s opinion, as stated 
in §. Ixi. 3. p. 477. (4th Edit. Leips. 1836.) 

Sometimes p43) is used where the wish is evident to believe what 
the question seems to deny. (Herm. ad Vig. p. 787.) as John iv. 
33, put} Tis aiT@ ; 

John viii. 22, pare Eavrov ; 

Matt. xii. 23, pyre obrds éotw 6 vids Aavid ; 

Matt. xxvi. 22, pyre eyo ; 

The context in every case must decide as to this interpretation. 

Some quote as an instance, Jam. iii. 14, (jAov exere 
KaTaxavyaode Kal xara Tis dAnOelas ; but incor- 
rectly. 

The meaning is, ‘boast not (of your wisdom, v. 13) contrary to 
truth.’ 

In a note, he adds, that in this peculiar use of pw, the question 
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still remains in itself negative. ‘ He will not kill himself? No- 
body has brought him anything to eat?’ So a man speaks who 
conjectures that it is so—but wishes, or affects to wish the denial, 
as if he said, ‘I will not hope that any one has given him to eat.’ 

This seems to be the nearest approximation to affirmative 
answers that py) allows, and will be found on examination by 
J. H. H., I think, to apply to a considerable number of the pas- 
sages, in which pi) is employed as an interrogative. Your space 
will not allow of particularising. 


A. M. 


III. 
(Lo the Editors of The Biblical Review.) 


Your correspondent J. H. H. requests to be furnished with some 
examples of exceptions to the rule that the particle yi), used inter- 
rogatively at the commencement of a sentence, requires a negative 
answer. I think I can furnish five examples such as he requires. 
I did not see the request till Saturday, or I might have found more. 

The first two are from the Septuagint. Genesis iii. 11, €¢ pi) ad 
Tod EvAov ov cov TovTov pdvov pi payeiv, an avrov 
épayes ; translated, ‘Hast thou eaten of the tree, whereof I 
commanded thee thou shouldst not eat?’ evidently requiring 
an answer in the affirmative. Gen. xxvii. 88: M) edAoyla pla 
got éort, marep; rendered, ‘Hast thou but one blessing, my 
father?’ Esau supposed an affirmative, for he continued, ‘ Bless 
me, even me also, O my father.’ 

The others are from the Gospel of John, chap. vii. 26: Myzore 
GAnIGs Eyvacar oi Upxovtes Sti GANOGs 6 Xptords; ren- 
dered, ‘Do the rulers know indeed that this is the very Christ ?’ 
Implying a doubt as to the minds of the rulers, and therefore at 
least admitting an answer in the affirmative. 

Chap. vii. 52: Mi od éx rijs TadiAalas ef; Art thou also 
of Galilee?’ The meaning seems to be, ‘Are you inclined to 
follow this man from Galilee?’ they intimating that he was in- 
clined to do so. 

Chap. viii. 22: Mire avoxreve? éavrov ; rendered, ‘ Will he kill 
himself?’ The Jews could not understand what Jesus meant by 
saying he was going where they could not come, and appear to 
have thought that he probably intended to commit suicide. 

If you think these examples are of any use, I shall be happy at 
having furnished them ; if not, you can but destroy the paper. 
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IX. 
MONTHLY DIGEST OF RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


I. ConcrecationaL INTELLIGENCE.—Ordinations and Settlements.—On 
Thursday, April 15th, 1847, Mr. William Roberts, A.B., of Highbury Col- 
lege, (London University,) was ordained to the office of pastor over the 
Congregational church assembling in Crendon Lane Meeting-house, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. The Rev. 8. Martin, Rev J. G. Stamper, Rev. W. B. 
Leech, and the Rev. J. Sherman engaged in the service.—On Thursday, 
April the 15th, the Rev. H. Harris, late of Airedale College, was ordained to 
the pastoral office in the Independent church, Workington.—Rothbury.— 
Mr. Alfred Briggs, student of Airedale College, has accepted the unanimous 
invitation to become pastor of the Congregational church assembling in 
the Independent Chapel, Rothbury, Northumberland, and will enter on his 
labours early in July—The Rev. William Reid Thorburn, A. M., late of 
Hall Told Chapel, near Rochdale, has accepted an unanimous invitation to 
the pastorate of the Congregational church, Henry-street, Bury, and entered 
on his ministry on the first Sabbath of May. 

Chapels Opened.—A new Independent chapel at Wivenhoe was opened 
on the 28th April, capable of accommodating six hundred persons. The 
cost of the erection, about £2000, has been defrayed by Thomas Sanford, 
Esq.—Carmarthen New Independent Chapel.—On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 27th and 28th of April, the services connected with the open- 
ing of the new Independent chapel at Carmarthen were held. The Revs. 
John Morris, of Morley, Yorkshire, and Daniel Anthony, B.A., Tenby, 
preached in English ; the Revs. Thomas, of Hebron; Williams, of Sketley; 
Watkins, of Cana; Griffiths, of Alltwen; Lewis, of Henllan; and Evans, of 
Neath, preached in Welsh. The collections of that day amounted to thé 
handsome sum of £67. The chapel is neatly built, and a decided ornament 
to the town. 


If. ConcrecationaL Unton.—The first session of the seventeenth an- 
nual assembly was held at Crosby Hall, on Tuesday morning, May 11, the 
Rev. R. W. Hamilton, D.D., of Leeds, in the chair. The attendance was 
very large, consisting of a great many ministers and gentlemen both from 
London and the provinces, connected with the Congregational body. 
Several gentlemen were introduced representing the Congregational Union 
of Iveland and the Scottish Congregational Union; the Rev. Dr. Mason, (of 
New York,) &c., all of whom received a very cordial welcome. The Rey. 
A. Wells then read the Report. It stated that there had been an increased 
demand for their magazines; that the ‘Calendar’ had been more widely 
circulated, while the experiment of publishing a ‘Year Book’ for the de- 
nomination promised well ‘The simultaneous collections for British Mis- 
sions amounted to £4,411 from 304 congregations. The committee had 
memorialised Earl Grey in reference to the efforts of the Bishop of Tas- 
mania to establish an ecclesiastical court in South Australia, as well as to 
preserve liberty for convicts in Van Dieman’s Land to attend Congregational 
places of worship, which was now denied them. Mr. Hanbury read the 
financial statement, from which it appeared that the contributions to the 
Union, independently of the sale of their publications, only amounted to 
about £70. During this sitting a clergyman from Holland, who has trans- 
lated most of the Rev. J. A. James’s works into Dutch, was introduced, and 
addressed the meeting in the most beautiful and affecting terms, to which 
Mr. James suitably responded. 

The second session of the Union was held on Friday, when a reeommenda- 
tion for blending the [Irish Evangelical Society and the Congregational 
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Union of [reland was adopted. Some alterations in the constitution of the 
Union were agreed to; a report was read on British missions, and on the 
Fund for aged ministers. 

The meeting on Saturday morning was principally devoted to popular 
education, when the original principle of the Board of Education, not to aid 
schools receiving government help, was confirmed. A short report on the 
Wycliffe Society closed the sitting. The Rev. Dr. Hamilton’s excellent in- 
troductory address has been published, at the request of the assembly. 

The next autumnal meeting will be held at York. 


III. OnpHan Worxine Scuoor.—A Bazaar of a very varied and highly 
interesting description, in aid of the building fund of the above excellent 
institution, was held during last month, at the elegant and spacious estab- 
lishment recently erected for the accommodation of the recipients of this 
charity, on Haverstock-hill, Hampstead-road. ‘The immediate object of the 
present undertaking will be best understood from the following brief sketch 
of the history of ‘The School.’ It ‘was established in the year 1758, and 
was opened at Hoxton, for the reception of twenty poor orphan boys. The 
efforts of a few benevolent individuals soon enabled the committee to admit 
twenty girls also. In 1771 it was found that the accommodation was insuf- 
ficient, as many more children had been added to this number. The com- 
mittee, finding that the premises were not worth the extensive repairs which 
became necessary, purchased a plot of freehold land in the City-road, and 
let one portion on a building lease, and on the other the present building 
was erected, in 1773, for seventy children—viz. thirty-five boys and thirty- 
five girls. A gradual increase has taken place in this number until it has 
reached, at the present time, 153; twenty-five more were elected in April, 
and it is expected the committee will be able to receive a similar number in 
November, making a total of fifty within the year. The average annual 
admissions for the last three years have been thirty-two. The positive 
increase since 1842 has been fifty-three. Altogether 1277 children have 
been received into the school, most of whom, after receiving a religious, 
useful, and suitable education, have been placed in situations, in which 
they have, by industry and good conduct, obtained a comfortable livelihood ; 
some have risen to influential stations in society, and many of them are 
now governors of the charity. As the present building would not admit of 
enlargement without depriving the children of the means of healthful 
recreation, and the altered and confined situation of a school rendered that 
measure on many accounts undesirable, the governors, after full considera- 
tion, determined to erect a building capable of receiving double the number 
of children then in the school. For this purpose they purchased an eligible 
piece of land, about three miles from the city, on an elevated spot, at 
:iaverstock-hill, Hampstead-road. The building is now nearly finished, and 
although architectural display has not been sought, it is hoped the design 
combines economy and good taste, and is creditable to the skill and ability 
of the architect. The committee have already paid £6,200 for the purchase 
of ground, and above £3,000 more to the builder than has yet been contri- 
buted. The sum required to complete it is about £7,000. A considerable 
portion of this was obtained at the sale. 


IV. Lonpon Missionary Socrety.—The Anniversary Services of the 
Society, held in the course of last month, were peculiarly edifying, 
harmonious, and delightful. The friends and members of the Institution 
assembled in great numbers from all parts of the empire to participate in 
the elevating enjoyments of our solemnities ; and, by the deep interest they 
evinced, both on occasion of the public meeting at Exeter Hall, and the 
other more devotional services, they proved, no less than by their presence, 
their ardent and growing attachment to the interests and objects of the 
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Society. In the excellent spirit that prevailed, and the generous expres- 
sions of affection and confidence with which they were favoured, the 
Directors received the strongest assurance of the high position which the 
Society continues to occupy in public estimation; the most unequivocal 
pledges of the stability of its sacred interests; and the most cheering 
promise of its enlarged prosperity, both at home and abroad. The Head 
of the Church has thus set the seal of his gracious approbation on our 
labours and proceedings through another year; and, in grateful recognition 
of his unchanging love towards the cause in which we are embarked, we 
render to Him the tribute of our humble and adoring praise. 

Arrival of the ‘John Williams.—We have much pleasure in announcing 
the safe arrival of the missionary ship, John Williams, Captain Morgan, 
after @ prosperous passage of ninety days, from the Islands, vid Cape 
Horn ; having on board as passengers, the Rev. C. Barff and Mrs. Barff, 
from Huahine; Rev. A. Buzacott, and Mrs. Buzacott, from Rarotonga; 
and the Rev. W. Mills, and Mrs. Mills, from Samoa; with a number of 
the children of the missionaries, sent home for education. Our brethren 
confirm the intelligence, recently received in this country, of the return of 
Queen Pomare to Tahiti, and the surrender of the patriots to the forces of 
the protectorate. 


V. Continentals. INTELLIGENCE.—John Czerski. Several injurious and 
unfounded reports having been circulated in an English religious news- 
paper concerning this humble and laborious servant of Jesus Christ, we 
deem it our duty to reprint the following extracts of an interesting letter 
from him, addressed to a friend in this country. We learn from these that 
he is in circumstances which entitle him to the sympathy, prayers, and 
pecuniary assistance of the friends of truth; and we trust he will be 
graciously sustained under his labours and trials. He says, ‘I know, 
indeed, that my true friends will not suffer themselves to be misled by false 
reports; but, in compliance with your wish, I will, nevertheless, repeatedly 
declare, that neither my congregation nor myself ever joined, or will join, 
Ronge’s or any other infidel party. We stand on the same ground as 
formerly—namely, on a positive Christian basis ; from which we shall never 
depart. In the reading of the service only have we made some changes, by 
discontinuing the Roman Catholic habiliments and ceremonies which I had 
hitherto retained. I testify, therefore, before God and before men, that we 
have nothing to do with those who deny the truths of Christianity, and who 
do not acknowledge Jesus Christ as the Son of God. You may, therefore, 
declare, in my name, that the report of our having joined Ronge is a 
malicious falsehood. So is also the report of my having purchased estates. 
You know my circumstances, you know that I have bought seventy-five 
acres of land, and know also how I came to the necessary sum of money. 
You ‘are aware that my reason for purchasing this land was, that, by 
industrious cultivation thereof, | may, in some degree, be able to maintain 
myself and my family; for I receive no remuneration either from the con- 
gregation here or from the one in Chodziesen, whither I go every third 
Sunday, to perform Divine service, without having even my travelling 
expenses refunded by the poor congregation. My enemies are, indeed, well 
aware of my circumstances; but they purposely spread such falsehoods, in 
order to make my friends believe that I have no need of assistance, which 
they themselves will then, perhaps, offer me, with a view of alluring me to 
their party. But God assists, and will assist me. I am poor it is true, and 
have often, especially this year, to contend with great difficulties. I have 
already been compelled to dispose of some of my property, and to borrow 
money besides, only to enable me and my family to subsist in this great 
scarcity of food; but from the enemies of Christ I shall not accept any assist- 
ance on such terms. I am no Judas that I should betray my Master for money. 
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The people here are particularly envious on account of the support which 
I derive from my friends in England, because it enables me prememge | 
and independently to labour for the extension of the kingdom of God; all 
possible means are, therefore, resorted to, in order to render me suspected, 
and falsehoods are invented for the purpose of misleading my friends. I 
think this may easily be perceived, but firmly believe that God will not 
forsake me, and that my friends who have hitherto assisted me will also 
continue to do so for the future.’ 

Death of Geijer the Historian —By advices from Stockholm, we regret to 
learn the death, at Upsala, of Professor Erie Gustaf Geijer, the celebrated 
historian and philosopher. The decease of this eminent man is by so much 
the more to be regretted as he has not been spared to complete his work on 
the history of Sweden, of which only one volume had been published, 
though Professor Geijer had devoted many years to collecting materials for 
its continuation. 

The Jesuits—The government of Bohemia has just decided that the 
Jesuits shall not be allowed to reside at Prague. 

VI. Lord Bishop of Bombay, in 
his charge to the clergy of that diocese, at his fourth triennial visitation, 
on Easter Tuesday last, made the following affecting statement in reference 
to the mortality of the ministers of the episcopal church. He remarked 
that ‘the interval which had elapsed since the last visitation, had been 
marked by occurrences of the most awakening character, proving that ‘in 
the midst of life we are in death,” and calling upon all to “ work while it is 
called to-day.” Seven of their brethren had been removed by death since 
the last visitation, or more than a fourth of their whole numbers. Four 
chaplains and three missionaries had thus been taken from amongst them ; 
and not taken from the old, for although one of the missionaries had been 
nineteen years in his scene of labour, and one of the chaplains fourteen 
years, the remainder were chiefly young men. These were facts which 
ought to be awakening to them all. This diminution in their members 
had caused some of the stations to be unsupplied with ministers.’ 

Jerusalem.—On Good Friday, an interesting ceremony was performed at 
the chapel of the English Consulate at Jerusalem. ‘The bishop, assisted 
by his chaplain and two missionary clergymen, baptized five Jews; three 
men and two women. A considerable number of English were present ; 
but the service was read in German by Dr. Nicolaysen and the bishop. 

American Evangelical Alliance—A constitution for this association has 
been published, containing eight articles. These severally provide for the 
name of the society, that every member shall be in good standing with 
some evangelical church, shall sign the constitution and assent to the 
principles, basis, and objects of the Alliance; that the usual officers shall 

e appointed; that the business of the Alliance shall be conducted by a 
board of thirty councillors, seven of whom shall be a quorum, elected 
annually, and the officers to be members ex officio ; that the Alliance shall 
meet annually ; that local organisations may be connected with it by a 
vote of the board of councillors; and that the constitution may be altered 
only at an annual meeting, by a vote of two-thirds, and on one year’s 
notice of motion, unless the alteration be recommended by a vote of two- 
thirds of the board of councillors. Conferences are announced in the 
Mercer-street Presbyterian Church, to organise the association. The 
following is the formula for admission to these conferences:—‘I hereby 
signify my assent to the principles, the basis and the objects of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, formed in London, in August, 1846; and declare my 
desire to unite with other Christian brethren in forming an American 
organisation in connexion with the same.’ 
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X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Suaxspeare’s Dramatic Art: and his relation to CALDERON and GoETHE. 
Translated from the German of Dr. H. Unricr. London: Chapman 
Brothers. 1846. 

The genius of Shakspeare has attracted the attention and commanded the 
homage of the whole civilized world. The mind of Germany, always more 
forward to appreciate English excellence than we are to reciprocate its 
generous admiration of the beautiful and true, has long eagerly delighted 
itself in the productions of our great dramatic bard. W. von Schlegel and 
Tieck, by their distinguished labours, have done much for the just appre- 
ciation of our poet by German readers. Dr. Ulrici, notwithstanding, 
thought that such a work as his was requisite to meet a want of German 
literature. It proposes to sum up the results of the historical researches of 
Englishmen on the productions of Shakspeare; to give an estimate of bis 
poetry from the high points of view supplied by Christian esthetics; and to 
develop the secret of his marvellous power by considering it as reflected in 
the mirror of the poetry of Goethe and Calderon. This liberal and noble 
design is executed in a manner worthy of the conception, and will afford a 
rare treat to the lovers of the Avon bard. We have only space to intimate 
that the work contains a sketch of the English drama down to the time of 
Shakspeare; that it describes his life and times; and descants on his style 
and poetic view of the world and things. The greater part of the volume is 
devoted to criticisms of his dramas, which exhibit the grace and power of a 
master mind. While not attempting to exalt Shakspeare at the expense of 
his two great rivals, Calderon and Goethe, he yet places the genius of our 
English om in a position of enviable distinction. We have pleasure in 
stating that the book is well translated, and that we are much indebted to 


the spirited publishers for giving it to the English public in such an 
attractive dress. 


Il. Christian Privileges. By T. Lewis, of Union Chapel, Islington. 
London: John Snow. 1847. 18mo. 

The author of this book is well known to our churches as a wise and 
useful minister of the Gospel, who has been for many years before the publie 
with high reputation, and who, in the evening of life, is actively engaged in 
doing his Master's will. Mr. Lewis has spoken much more from the pulpit 
than from the press, though he has written some few excellent books, the 

rincipal of which are entitled ‘ Christian Characteristics, and ‘ Christian 
Duties.’ The volume before us on ‘ Christian Privileges,’ appropriately 
closes this series, which gives in the whole a complete view of the Christian 
state. The author thus develops his motives in writing: ‘I have sought 
publicity in the few works that have passed from my hand, solely with a 
view the more entirely to serve my Divine Master and the cause of souls. 
I have no ambition for authorship, but as a means for thatend.’ The book 
is written in the spirit and with the aim thus indicated; and if we cannot 
attribute to it all the highest characteristics of authorship, as a literary 
composition, we can most sincerely speak of it in terms of unqualified 
praise, as a book adapted to edify and build up Christians in the faith of 
the Gospel. The contents will give some idea of its plan and substance, 
which embrace lectures on Deiiverances—Dignities—Rights and Liberties 
—Consolations—The Heavenly Inheritance—Securities—and the Christian 
and the Worldling. We hope the work will be widely circulated, and have 
no doubt but it will be extensively useful. 
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Ill. The Boat and the Caravan. A Family Tour through Egypt and Syria. 
London: D. Bogue. 1847. 

So many books of travels in Syria have recently issued from the English 
press as to render it somewhat perilous to an author to add to their 
number ; and yet, on a perusal of the one before us, we are prepared to give 
it a cordial welcome, and to recommend it to our readers as well entitled to 
an introduction to Christian families. The publication is anonymous, and 
a fictitious family called the Daltons are introduced to give variety to the 
narrative, but the author was accompanied by his wife and a child about 
the age of one of the young people whose adventures are related. He 
describes nothing that did not come under his own notice, and his descrip- 
tions are at once amusing and instructive. While chivalry has profaned, 
and superstition has idolised, the scenes of Palestine, the enlightened 
Christian may pass through that region and through Egypt with the Bible 
in his memory, and draw most remarkable illustrations of its truth and 
beauty from abounding objects which meet his view. In this spirit and 
with this design the volume before us is evidently written, and its object is 
greatly promoted by several exquisite engravings from drawings made by a 
skilful artist who passed over the ground almost simultaneously with the 
author. We only add that any profit resulting from the sale of the work 
will be devoted to missionary purposes, and hope that this will be con- 
siderable. 


IV. Pampuiets.—We have before us several small tractates, sermons, and 
pamphlets, on which we can only find room to bestow a brief, passing remark. 
Four Lectures on Conversion, by Dr. Atuiort, (Field and Miller,) are 
distinguished by ‘great plainness of speech,’ and earnestness of spirit. 
The Dying Experience of the Rev. J. Bridgman, (Jackson and Walford,) 
embraces a period of three weeks, and exhibits the abounding consolation 
which the Gospel of Christ can supply in affliction and death. Four 
Sermons, by Rev. 8. Minton, (Seeley) are stirring, evangelical discourses 
addressed to the lukewarm. and are strongly tinctured with millenarian 
‘sentiments. A Glimpse of Heaven, by the Rev. J. Viney. (Jackson and 
Walford,) is a beautiful sermon on occasion of the death of Mr. Collison, 
leaving us only to regret that the author did not more fully describe the 
character of our departed friend.—Nonconformity in the South, (Hamilton 
and Co.,) is from the pen of the Rev. E. Giles, and contains interesting 
notices of several Independent churches and pastors in Hampshire. The 
right use of Leisure, by G. Boorr, (Nisbet,) is an address delivered to young 
men at Lincoln, and is well worthy of general circulation. The Supr 
of Christ, (Sherwood,) is a sermon by the Rev. J. Corbin, preached before 
the Derbyshire Congregational Union, and published at its request. This 
fact will speak intelligibly as to the worth of the discourse, which is judi- 
cious and Christian.—Ezpository Lectures on the Second Psalm, by the Rev. 
P. Mearns, (Hamilton,) while containing nothing very remarkable, are a 
sound exposition of a Messianic prediction.— Family Religion, by the Rev. 
W. Davis, (Snow,) is a good tract, exemplifying the importance of famil 
prayer.—A letter, by the Rev. 8. Morex, (Jobnstone,) though only ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants of Little Baddow, and that after a residence of 
half a aang, § there, is worthy of circulation through the land.—A Sermon 
by the Rev. W. Scort, on Piety and Purity, (Jackson and Walford,) is an 
excellent exposition of James i. 27. 
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